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SAHARA BUS ROUTE 


Amazing journey across 2300 miles 
of desert and mountains 

pROM time to time the CN has reported the exploits of 
adventurous motorists who have driven their cars through 
the Sahara. But few people realise that there is a public bus 
service across the vast desert. It is the longest continuous 
omnibus journey in the world, and certainly the strangest. 


A CN correspondent lately in 
Nigeria writes that, every other 
vcek, the Sahara bus rolls out 
:rom the mud-walled town of 
Kano, southern terminus of the 
route, to begin its run to Algiers, 
2300 miles away on the Mediter¬ 
ranean shore. 

QUEER BUT COMFORTABLE 

It is a queer-looking vehicle, 
something between a station-wagon 
and an army lorry. Two light 
metal ladders fastened to its sides 
are used to assist the wheels to 
regain a grip on hard ground when 
the bus becomes stuck in loose 
sand. It has a French driver, and 
an Algerian mechanic who usually 
rides among the baggage on the 
roof. 

There is room for four first-class 
and five second-class passengers, 
each having a comfortable seat 
with arm rests. The cheaper fare 
for the whole trip is £53, which 
does not include accommodation 
and food at the halts in oases. 

The interior of the bus is 
festooned with goat skins filled 
with water, but the experienced 
passenger provides himself with 
his own waler-boltlcs, tinned fruit 
juice, and extra food. The journey 
is scheduled to take 12 days, but 
the company which operates the 


service does not guarantee any 
time-table, and it usually takes 
nearer 17 days. 

Passengers are also wise to take 
extra warm coats and mufflers, for 
the desert can be bitterly cold after 
nightfall, in contrast to the extreme 
heat of the day. 

The bus leaves Kano at five 
o’clock in the morning, and by 
evening it has crossed the border 
into French Niger and reached the 
little town of Zihder, where there 
is a hotel. The French now have 
a chain of hostels across the 
Sahara, and each passenger allows 
himself about £2 a day for living 
expenses. 

WANDERING TRIBES 

From Zinder the great desert 
b.^gin3 to open cut, but it still pro¬ 
duces plenty of coarse grass for 
cattle, goats, donkeys, and camels. 
Here the wandering Fulani guard 
their cattle, the liandsome women 
doing most of the work. 

From the mud town of Agades 
the bus begins to jolt into the really 
desolate tracts of the Sahara where 
live the Tuaregs, a democratic 
Berber race famed for their camels. 

The bus often covers stretches of 
the journey by night, giving the 

Continued on page 2 
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According to pattern 

Here is llie sliiclding wall of the reactor at an atomic plant 
at liOiig Island, New York, Through the holes pure uranium 
metal must be loaded before the atoms can fission or split, 
releasing particles loiown as neutrons for iy:e in experiments 
and for the production of radio isotopes. 



Olive meets Alice 

Olix^e, the baby llama at the London Zoo, makes friends with 
Alice Sutton, a young visitor from Cardiff. 


FISH WITH A TASTE FOR WATER 

Now they can make themselves useful 


Chemical substances known as' 
phenols combine with the chlorine 
used to purify drinking-water, and 
can give water that unwelcome 
“chlorine taste.” 

Unfortunately, most of the in¬ 
struments used to measure the 
purity of water are not sensitive 
enough to detect the presence of 
phenols until it is too late, and 
people have started complaining. 

It is claimed that the best de¬ 
tectors found so far have been 
fish. Certain types of minnows 
can detect phenols long before the 


taste is apparent to the human 
-palate, and can be trained to rush 
to a food trough if the water con¬ 
tains a slice trace of bitterness. 

The minnows are kept in an 
aquarium. A sample of drinking- 
v/ater is added and either the fish 
dO“ nothing—when the water 
sample is pure—or react accord¬ 
ing to their training. 

Footnote. —Sceptics who find it 
difflcult to swallow this fishy story 
may like to know that the minnows 
were educated at the University cf 
Wisconsin, U.S.A. 


HOW STRONG IS 
A CHAIR? 

Chairs creaking and groaning 
sounds like a description of a 
haunted house, but this has been 
happening at the Headquarters of 
the Furniture Development Coun¬ 
cil, at Redhill, Surrey. 

To find their strength some 200 
chairs have been put through over 
100 tests, including the dropping of 
16-stone weights on them while 
guages record the strain. 

In the near future there will 
be even more . creaking and 
groaning on the part of wardrobes 
and dressing-tables. 


APPLE JUICE AIDS 
AIRLINER 

Soon after taking-off from 
Northolt Airport recently, the pilot 
of an airliner with 29 passengers 
bound for Glasgow, discovered a 
leak in the hydraulic system. 

By then he was near London 
Airport, just eight miles away, so, 
with his undercarriage down; he 
circled for an hour, using up his 
petrol to lessen the risk of fire.. 

While circling, the pilot had to 
use, bottles of apple juice and water 
to keep up the pressure so that the 
undercarriage , would continue to 
operate. He landed safely. 


THE THIMGS 
THAT HAPPEN 

Some queer items of news have 
been reported from the Animal 
Kingdom lately. 

At Zurich an elephant named 
Hassan was condescendingly tak¬ 
ing some tit-bits from a woman 
when he felt with his trunk a ring 
on her finger. Thinking, perhaps, 
that it was a choice morsel she was 
holding back, he gently drew it off 
and swallowed it. The ring was 
worth £2000. 

The . tale of a lobster that got a 
bit of its own back from a pro¬ 
spective lobster-eater comes from 
Paris. An argument started in a 
restaurant as to whether the lobster 
was fresh. Angrily the restaurant 
proprietor picked up the lobster 
and invited the diner to smell it. 
The lobster seized its opportunity 
—and the diner’s nose. The 
restaurant keeper had to pay £100' 
damages. 

SPECIALIST TREATMENT 

Damages of a different kind 
caused a pet kangaroo at Lincoln 
to set up some kind of a record. 
It injured its leg and was attended 
by a veterinary surgeon, an ortho¬ 
paedic surgeon, a. radiologist with 
X-ray equipment, and a radio¬ 
grapher. 

A tortoise estimated to be 100 
years old surprised its owner at 
Brightlingsea the other day. Its 
name is Joey, but it laid eight eggs! 

Of course, there is the inevitable 
fish story. It concerns a Norwe¬ 
gian fisherman of Tjoeta who lost 
his spectacles in the sea last, 
November, and has now found 
them inside a cod he caught. 


PORTABLE CITY 

Buy a house for £100 and carry 
it away yourself, will be the offer 
made to Rhodesians at Bulawayo 
next year. 

A Centenary City of prefabs 
that can be'built 'almost.overnight 
is to be established for the many 
visitors expected at the Central 
African Rhodes Centenary Exhibi¬ 
tion in 1953. Each “bouse” con¬ 
sists of a furnished double-bed¬ 
room and a bathroom with hot and 
cold water, the temporary residents 
obtaining food from nearby cater¬ 
ing services. 

When the exhibition is over, 
these bedroom units, with their 
furnishings and plumbing, will be 
sold at a little over £100 each to 
anyone willing to cart them away. 
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A PEEP BEHIND THE 
CHINESE CURTAIN 


By the CN Diplomatic Correspondent 

'yy'ESTERN observers who study the Far East say that myriads 
^ of instructions are pouring out of Peking, the capital, 
designed to make the homely Chinese the most efficient people 
in Asia. Some aspects of this aim—praiseworthy in itself—are, 
however, truly amazing to European eyes. 


It is a little less than three years 
since the Central People’s Govern¬ 
ment was proclaimed, and Mao 
Tse-Tung declared its Chairman. 

After many years of strife and 
bloodshed peace has been imposed 
upon the countryside, chiefly be¬ 
cause Mao Tse-Tung has asserted 
his power with a thoroughness and 
firmness unequalled by any other 
Government in China’s long 
history. His thousands of trained 
administrators have reached into 
remote areas, taking with them 
methods that have astonished the 
countryfolk of China, and con¬ 
siderably disturbed ’ their settled 
ideas. 

MANY COMMITTEES 

As befits the head of a State who 
chose the title of Chairman, Mao 
Tse-Tung believes that thorough 
organisation is best brought about 
by means of meetings and com¬ 
mittees. So committees are set up 
everywhere, and meetings are 
called at every opportunity. Coun¬ 
try communities are organised 
under “Head men,” and are made 
part of area groups under the 
administration of officials who are 
strict Communists. 

Most astonishing of all in this 
severely disciplined system, are the 
organisations to direct the people 
exactly how they are to “think.” 
This is a precaution Mao Tse-Tung 
learned- from the Soviets to help to ; 
ensure himself against troublesome 
criticism of his policies. The 
“think instructor's,” as they are 
termed, are deputed to make every¬ 
one a politically reliable Com¬ 
munist. 

The Chinese are renowned for 
being inscrutable, yet Western 
observers Jiave learned in recent 
months that the Chinese are grow¬ 
ing, tired of all the meetings they 
are compelled to attend. 

Despite this symptom of dislike, 
the majority of China’s 400 
millions accept the Government 
imposed upon them, . They feel 
that Mao Tse-Tung’s regime is less - 


grim than the civil wars they have 
endured for so long. 

At the same time, the people are 
growing cynical of the Govern¬ 
ment’s lavish promises that China 
will soon be a land of plenty. 

Instead, it is being realised that, 
with its hosts of paid officials, 
soldiers, provincial militia, police, 
and political instructors, this is the 
most expensive Government the 
country has ever had. The 
supreme Chairman is constantly in 
need of money for his schemes, 
and the only way to obtain it is by 
taxation and levies. 

One of Mao Tse-Tung's most 
surprising achievements was to im¬ 
pose a successful tax-gathering 
system which even his most blandly 
skilful countrymen found difficult 
to circumvent. 

The first task of the Government 
was to try to get the economy and 
finances of the country into some 
sort of order. After 30 years of 
chaos there were wide areas :n 
China where paper money could 
not be used—no one had any trust 
in the value of currency notes. 

It is to the credit of the Chair¬ 
man that the country people are 
now less suspicious when asked to 
accept a note jn exchange for 
goods. It is a sign that the found¬ 
ations of a working economy have 
been laid. 

LAND REFORM 

A ruthless system of land reform 
—involving a great deal of cruelty, 
unfortunately—has also been im¬ 
posed. 

It may be many years before the 
Chinese people really show what— 
despite the “think instructors”— 
they actually think about , this 
creed. - 

There have been tyrants in 
China before, but none ever 
succeeded in changing the true 
character of the Chinese. There¬ 
fore it is by no means certain that 
in the long run Mao Tse-Tung will 
succeed where so many failed. 


SAHARA BUS ROUTE 


Conlimicd from page 1 

passengers wonderful moonlight 
views of the silent desert, and pro¬ 
viding, too, some marvellous sun¬ 
rises over the Hoggar Mountains, i 
which rise to 9800 feet. 

Climbing up through the rough 
mountain tracks, the bus comes to 
Tamanrasset, a centre of Saharan 
life which is fast becoming an im¬ 
portant bus \and air station half¬ 
way across the desert. Tamanras¬ 
set has a large hotel, and with its 
walls of Ted mud, its tamarisk 
trees, and the ever-changing colour 
on the mountains, it is a beautiful 
place, too. Passengers usually 
spend two'nights there. 

The Sahara bus carries an ample 
supply of spare parts, and has 
never broken down completely, in 
spite of the difficult conditions. 
Passengers must be prepared to 


assist the driver and mechanic in an 
emergency. On one occasion help 
was needed to straighten a bent 
axle by dropping a big rock on it! 

With interruptions such as this, 
the bus travels northward for 
another 1000 miles of sandy waste 
and winds through the gorges of 
the Atlas Mountains. At last it 
draws to a halt in the great city of 
Algiers. 


AS LOUD AS 2000 
ORCHESTRAS 

In a lonely mountain area near 
Newhall, in California, scientists 
are experimenting with the loudest 
siren in the world. 

Powered by two Rolls Royce 
engines, its sound is equal to 2000 
orchestras playing their very 
loudest. 



By the C N Press Gallery 
Correspondent 


JJere we take a last peep at the 
parliamentary scene until the 
autumn. Parliament has risen for 
the long recess—with the usual pro¬ 
vision for sudden recall if needed. 

Nine months have passed since 
the General Election, and much 
business has been dispatched. 
M.P.s have put in an average of 
one all-night sitting a month, apart 
from a series of late sittings. 

Historically we shall remember 
this as the first session of the new 
Reign, of a new Government, and 
of a new Speaker. 


A FAVOURITE method of “censur¬ 
ing ” British Governments—a 
normal parliamentary process open 
to Oppositions—is to move to cut 
■a particular Minister’s salary by 
some token sum, usually £5 or £10. 

When this course was taken re¬ 
cently, Mr. Maudling, deputy to 
, the Minister of Transport and Civil 
Aviation, said the reason for it was 
that the Minister had “two jobs to 
do at once.” On those grounds he 
thought the House might have 
raised his salary. But the Opposi¬ 
tion (vffio appreciated the joke) 
declined! 


Jen CREAM—^ah! Such succulent 

chills . . .‘Who can speak of 
the charms of the cornet or the 
ways of the wafer without breaking 
into poetry? This column can. 

Milk powder and fats (two of ice 
cream’s ingredients) are compara¬ 
tively scarce. So the milk-solids’ 
proportion has been reduced from 
7i to 5 per cent and the fats’ from 
5 to 4 per cent. 

The Ministry of Food has 
ordered this slight change in the 
standard so as to- keep up supplies. 


According to one M.P., * some 
other M.P.s “do not even 
know where tlie West Indies are.” 
And, as if to prove the ,point, 
another M.P. later described British- 
Guiana as “one of the key areas 
in the West Indies.” 

That only shows how ideas of‘ 
geography have changed. This 
member pointed out that, on the 
mainland though British Guiana 
might be in all truth, some West 
Indians want a federation includ¬ 
ing that country and “one must 
consider the whole area.” 

Charming indeed was a reference 
in the same debate to the location 
in Kenya of a place called Kikibu 
—“in the shadow of Mount Gong.” 


-DEFINED : I trust that it 
will be possible to have a 
company situated in Scotland, 
directed by Scotsmen, and operat¬ 
ing a Scottish service in and from 
Scotland for the benefit of Scots¬ 
men.—Mr. M^alter Elliot. 


JJndefined: I do not .know 
whether the hon. member has 
ever attempted to define a nurse’s 
uniform (for tax purposes). If is 
an intellectual exercise riot without 
difficulty,—Mr. Boyd-Carpenter, 

Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury. 


News from 

BIG FAMILY 

An incubator with a capacity for 
357,000 eggs has been made at 
Halifax, Yorkshire. It has seven 
compartments and the trays are 
automatically turned every hour. 

The R.S.P.C.A. are to build 
boarding kennels for some 40 cats 
and dogs at Hull with an anony¬ 
mous £5000 gift from an Amer¬ 
ican'. The new home will also 
accommodate three retired horses. 

A hoard of 85 coins minted in 
the time of Constantine the Great 
has been found beneath the floor 
of a Roman house at Caister-on- 
Sea, Norfolk. 

Some 6500 acres of moorland 
overlooking the Uadybower, Der¬ 
went, and Howden reservoirs in 
Derbyshire have been given to the 
National Trust. 

BRAVE SCOUTS 

The Cornwell Badge has been 
awarded to 15-year-old Boy Scout 
George Adamson, of Penshaw, 
Durham, for his courage and en¬ 
durance during two years’ illness 
with meningitis. The Cornwell 
Badge has also been awarded to 
nine-year-old Wolf Cub Colin 
Fulkes, of Horley, Surrey. He has 
had five brain operations in the 
past 18 months and is partly 
paralysed. 

Students from 15 nations will 
soon be able to go to a new train¬ 
ing centre on soil fertility, set up 
by the Food and Agricultural 
Organisation at Coimbatore, South 
India. 


T/ie Chf/c/ren’s Newsiioper, August 9, 1952 


Everywhere | 

BREAK WITH TRADITION 

At the launching of a vessel at 
Sunderland the bottle of cham¬ 
pagne twice failed to break. As 
the ship began to slide down the 
slips the bottle was lowered to a 
workman, who raced after the ship 
and hurled the bottle at the bows. 
It bounced off unbroken. 

Boy Scout Ian Smith, of Brain¬ 
tree, Essex, had a return air-frip to 
Braintree, Massachusetts, paid for 
him by United States Air Force 
men at Lakenheath, Suffolk. Next 
year an American Boy Scout will 
visit England’s Braintree. 

TO CEYLON IN A DAY 

Comet jetliners begin a service 
from London to Ceylon ^ next 
Monday, cutting the journey by 
some 12 hours to 21 hours, 35 
minutes. 

Nine-year-old Paul Simpson, of 
Nottingham, has won the highest 
award of the British College 
of Accordionists, the Licentiate 
Diploma. 

Prizes at Headington Secondary 
School, Oxford, were distributed 
by the captain of the car^ steamer 
City of Oxford, which tne school 
“ adopted ” some years ago. 

Hardest to catch of British 
dragon-flies, an Anax imperator, 
was caught not long ago on a bus 
in the Isle of Wight. 

An archaeologist has been able 
to spin wool with an Iron Age 
spindle excavated on Dartmoor. 


Popular Offer Repeated 


A CYCLE 
TRANSFER 

WITH YOUR OWN 
NAME & NUMBER 



IN RED 
BLACK 
& GOLD 

for only 

Od. 


J N response to the wishes of 
many readers, the Daily Mail’s 
otfer of several months ago 
is now to be repeated. Once 
again you have the opportunity to 
adorn your cycle with a handsome 
transfer, ready printed specially for 
you with your own name and per¬ 
sonal number, 

# These transfers are easy to slide 
on as a solid film of actual paint; 
they are waterproof and stand up 
stoutly to wear and weather. 

O Besides enhancing the appearance 
of any bicycle, tricycle, scooter or 
truck, they make these more definitely 
the owner’s very own property. Tlie 
number is yours and yours only; it 
cannot be duplicated and is registered 
with the Daily Mail so that, in the 
case of loss, > your machine can be 
quickly and unquestionably identi¬ 
fied. 

O To get your transfer and full 
fixing instructions, you have only to 
use the special order form appearing 
in that Daily Mail Saturday feature 
for boys and girls, the JUNIOR 
MAIL. The offer will appear on 

AUGUST 9th 

—so be sure to get that issue of the 

DAILYMAIL 


Order 

Your 

Copy 

TODAY 
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A Maori game 

The Swedish girl on the right, who came to England for the 
first Iiidaba, at Gihvell Park, Essex, is here seen learning to 
play the Maori stick game under the tuition of two girls from 
Wellington, New Zealand. 


The Children's Newsfia/aer, August 9, 195 2 

BATTLE FOR 
HEALTH 

Thanks to the help of the World 
Health Organisation (W.H.O.) and 
the International Children’s Fund 
(U.N.I.C.E.F.), malaria and typhus 
no longer take their accustomed 
toll in Afghanistan. Outbreaks of 
typhus in Kabul and Kandahar 
were entirely prevented last winter 
by the use of 44,000 pounds ot 
D.D.T. applied to the bodies and 
homes of more than 300,000 
people. 

The campaign was carried out 
by 172 specially-trained Afghans, 
and so impressed was the Afghan 
Government with its results that 94 
tons of D.D.T. have been ordered 
for next winter. 

In anti-malarial protection spray¬ 
ing operations took place in 210 
villages last year, affording pro¬ 
tection to 150,000 people. As a 
result, it has been possible to culti¬ 
vate fertile land where previously 
the inhabitants were too often in¬ 
capacitated by malaria.. 

This year a further 350,000 
people are to be given protection 
against malaria. 


X-RAYS REVEAL A 
HIDDEN SPIRE 

A little-known work by John 
Constable, entitled Fording the 
River and last exhibited in this 
country in 1898 in London’s Guild¬ 
hall Gallery, is again on exhibition 
at the same gallery. 

Practically forgotten for years, 
it was included in a Constable 
collection for the British pavilion 
at a 1950 art exhibition in Venice. 
There it aroused a great deal of 
comment and, later, X-ray photo¬ 
graphs revealed that an area of the 
picture had been painted over. 

The picture was then restored 
and cleaned and the spire of Salis¬ 
bury Cathedral, which had been 
over-painted, was revealed. 

Now that we have the wheie 
painting as it first came from Con¬ 
stable’s brush we can see that 
Fording the River is in reality a 
full-scale study for his masterpiece, 
Salisbury Cathedral from the 
Meadows. 


LOOKING FOR THE 
PEKING MAN 

An American anthropologist, 
Dr. J. Markey, has offered a large 
reward for information on the 
present whereabouts of the skull of 
the Peking Man—said to be the 
oldest human remains known. 

The skull was found in a cave at 
Choukoutien, 40 miles south-we,;t 
of Peking, in 1929. 

. In 1941, when the Japanese made 
their attack on Pearl 'Harbour, 
Chinese scientists entrusted the 
skull to the American Embassy at 
Peking. There it was packed in a 
case marked officers’ clothing and 
despatched by rail, addressed to the 
United States.' But en route the 
train was attacked by the Japanese, 
who took the skull to Tokyo 
University. It has been stated that 
the Japanese have since sent the 
skull to the National Geographical 
Survey Society of China. 


RUST-PROOFING A 
ROOM 

All that is necessary to make a 
room “rust-proof” is a piece of 
apparatus called a dehumidifier. 
This extracts water-vapour from 
the atmosphere and keeps the air 
so dry that any steel or iron parts 
kept in the room remain in¬ 
definitely free from rust. 

Its greatest use at present is in 
workshops and storage rooms, 
where clean steel parts can be kept 
without rust treatment and come 
out months later as good as new. 
Ordinarily, many steels start rust¬ 
ing in less than 24 hours. 


THE QUEEN REMEMBERED 

The Queen has contributed £5 
to a fund which had been raised 
to help 18-year-old Leading Air¬ 
craftman James Sexton, of the 
R.A.F., fly home from the Middle 
East, where he is stationed. He 
has been chosen to represent 
Britain in the world solo piano 
accordion championship to be held 
.in Holland next month. 

The Queen sent a message that 
she well remembered hearing at 
Nairobi the band of which this 
young man was a member. 


BATH SCHOOL’S 400 
YEARS 

Bath Grammar School, which 
has just celebrated its 400th anni¬ 
versary, still possesses its original 
charter, issued in July 1552 by the 
command of Edward VI. 

The charter, in Latin, grants the 
petition of the Mayor and citizens 
of Bath that there should be a 
grammar school, and for the main¬ 
tenance of the school gives 102 
properties formerly of the dissolved 
Priory of Bath. 

The school can trace its pro¬ 
perties as far back as grants made 
by King Osric of the Hwiccii in 
A.D. 676, and King Offa of Mercia 
in A.D. 775. 

For 178 years from 1583 the 
school met in the nave of St. 
Mary’s Church. 


DOLLARS FOR BRITAIN 

The nation’s capacity to earn 
precious dollars was shown recently 
by the biggest dollar order for 
electronic equipment ever placed 
in Britain. It was given to a 
London firm by the Canadian 
Government, and was for 
£1,000,000 worth of flight simula¬ 
tors, which are used for training 
jet pilots. 

The device enables a learner to 
experience flying conditions while 
remaining on the ground. 

A dollar order of a very different 
kind,' but also encouraging, was 
that of the New York jam-making 
firm which, not long ago, bought 
£25,000 worth of fresh Scottish 
raspberries at £100 a ton. This is 
the first time that fresh Scottish 
fruit has been exported to America. 


BIGGEST SLAB OF 
GRANITE 

The largest slab of granite ever 
quarried—16 feet long, eight feet 
wide and nearly three feet thick— 
has been turned into a special sur¬ 
face plate for the precise measure¬ 
ment of engineering parts. 

The block was dressed and 
treated so that the top surface is 
perfectly flat, and will remain flat 
under all conditions. Mounted in 
place,, its 25-ton weight is sup¬ 
ported on rubber cushions in .a 
concrete foundation. 


ENDURING STONES OF 
CANTERBURY 

Among the most’ popular 
features of the Canterbury Festival, 
which ends this week, is an exhibi¬ 
tion of Canterbury in the first 
Elizabethan era, and another of 
Kent antiques. 

King’s School opened the Festi¬ 
val with abridged versions of 
Mozart’s The Marriage of,Figaro 
and Cosi Fan Tutte; and in the 
evening a pageant called The En¬ 
during Stones, performed at St. 
Augustine’s Abbey, told the history 
of the city from pagan to modern 
times. 

Shakespeare’s A Comedy of 
Errors has been played at the 
Marlowe Theatre, and there have 
been many other kinds of enter¬ 
tainment, including square dancing 
in the open air. 


YOUNG EUROPE 

Delegates under 20 years of age 
to the Youth Council of Europe 
have been sight-seeing in Britain 
before attending their meetings at 
Lord’s Field Camp, near Basing¬ 
stoke, from August 7 to 16, 

The young delegates have come 
from Austria, Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Holland, Italy, 
and Norway, and have been staying 
in private homes or working at farm 
camps. Their conference is to be 
opened by Professor Michel 
Mouskhely of Strasbourg Univer¬ 
sity. • ' ■ 

The aim of the meetings is to 
enable young Europeans to discuss 
mutual problems in an atmosphere 
of international friendship. The 
organisers, the Council for Educa¬ 
tion in World Citizenship, have also 
arranged other meetings at the 
same time in Holland, France, and 
Switzerland. 


PLASTIC WHEELS 

Roller-skating enthusiasts who 
argue about the respective merits 
of wood and fibre wheels are now 
offered an alternative—plastic 
wheels. 

Made of a thermo-setting plastic, 
they have twice (he life of wood 
wheels and about one-and-a-half 
times that of fibre wheels. 


YOUNG MUSICIANS 
FOR DENMARK 

An exciting fortnight’s tour of 
Denmark by way of Holland lies 
ahead of the 120 talented young 
musicians of the London Schools’ 
Symphony Orchestra. 

They come from - some 32 
London secondary schools and 
four London schools of music, the 
youngest musician being 13 and the 
oldest 19. 

Led by Dr. Leslie Russell, this 
youth orchestra will arrive at 
Rotterdam on August 8. Next 
morning they are to be given a 
civic reception at the town hall, 
and in the evening they will give a 
concert. 

On Sunday they go by train to 
Copenhagen, where they will give 
a nurnber of concerts, including 
two special ones for schoolchildren. 

They were invited to make the 
tour by the Danish Association of 
World Friends, which arranged for ' 
them to stay in private homes in 
Denmark. 


FOUNTAIN OF PEACE 

At a recent ceremony in front 
of the United Nations headquarters 
in New York a fountain given to 
the U.N. by American school- 
children was officially dedicated, 
and a memorial plaque was un¬ 
veiled by Miss Joy Price, a high 
school pupil. 

A Guard of Honour of Boy and 
Girl Scouts represented the chil¬ 
dren of the 48 States, the District 
of Columbia, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands, all of whom 
contributed to the 50,000 dollars 
raised by a nation-wide appeal. 
The ceremony concluded with the 
singing of The Song of (he Foun¬ 
tain, which had been specially 
composed. 

The fountain throws several 
sprays to a height of 30 feet and is 
illuminated at night. 


The Mayoress 



Miss Beatrice Staples, 26-ycar-old 
Mayoress of Lyme Regis, Dorset, 
is learning to be an engineer at 
Air Services’ Training at Ilamble, 
Hampshire. 


SCOUTS OF THE 
' 'NATIONS 

A football match, Essex v. the 
World, will be played at the Inter¬ 
national Scout Camp at Belchamps, 
near Southend, which is to be 
opened by the Chief Scout, Lord 
Rowallan, on Saturday. 

Over 2000 Scouts from 14 
different countries will come to the 
camp—one of four being held in 
Britain (his summer—where they 
will take part in a swimming gala, 
hikes, and camp-fire gatherings. 



Quads at work 

The famous Good quadruplets of Westerleigh, Gloucestershire, 
are gathering wood for the evening camp fire at Lyndhurst, 
Hampshire, where their mother recently spent a week on a 
training course for Guiders. 
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Traffic hold-up in Sussex 
It was at Bosham, on Chichester Harbour, that King 
Canute is said to have vainly commanded the waves to 
recede ; and today the tide there can be just as heedless of 
traffic signs on the roadway, as this picture shows. 


THE SOCffiTY OF FRIENDS AND 
THEIR QUAKER HERITAGE 

^His month the Society of Friends, or Quakers, are celebrating 
the 300 th anniversary of the beginning of their noble move¬ 
ment, which has played such a great part in the development 
of the English-speaking world’s idealism. 


The Children's Newspaper, Augun 9, I9S? 


PERSHD METEORS ARE DUE 

Jupiter coming into the evening sky 


By the CN Astronomer 


Next week some 600 Friends 
will follow in the footsteps of their 
founder, George Fox, in lovely 
parts of north-west England, where 
his teaching first bore fruit. 

George Fox was born in 1624, 
the son of a weaver of Fenny 
Drayton, Leicestershire. He be¬ 
came convinced that men should 
be guided by the spirit of Christ 
speaking within their hearts, and 
he began to proclaim his con¬ 
viction, preaching also that 
Christians should never use physi¬ 
cal force against anyone or take 
part in military conflicts. He met 
with bitter opposition. 

On a summer day in 1652 he 
stood on a jagged rock at Birbank 
Fell in the Pennincs and preached 
to about a thousand simple dales- 
folk, making a deep impression on 
them.. 

His followers increased rapidly, 
and he was joined by William 
Penn, George Keith, and Robert 
Bardey of Ury. Soon he had 60 
itinerant preachers carrying his 
message over the country. 

REVILED AND PERSECUTED 

They were nicknamed Quakers 
.by Justice Bennet of Derby be¬ 
cause George Fox, who appeared 
before him, admonished the judge 
and others present to quake at the 
Word of the Lord. 

The Quakers were cruelly perse¬ 
cuted. One hundred were, im¬ 
prisoned in the year 1656 alone, 
and 13,000 between 1661 and 1697. 
Those transported as slaves num¬ 
bered 198, and 338 died in prison 
or of wounds received in assaults 
while attending meetings. 

These persecutions were carried 
out on various pretexts—for refus¬ 
ing to pay tithes, for refusing to 
swear in a court of law, for refus¬ 
ing to remove the hat, for preach¬ 
ing in a public place, for disturbing 
public worship, for Sabbath¬ 
breaking by travelling to meetings 
on Sunday. 

The great heroine of the 
Quakers’ early days was Margaret 
Fell, the wife of Judge Fell, who 
lived at Swarthmore Hall, near 
Ulverston, and made her home a 


refuge for persecuted Quakers. She 
was converted by George Fox in 
1652. 

She was one of the bravest 
women who ever lived. Nothing 
daunted her. She was thrown into 
prison for preaching ^in her own 
house. When George. Fox was 
arrested she went to see the king, 
and in the end he was released. 

But . other Friends were im¬ 
prisoned and again she saw the 
king, riding a thousand miles and 
preaching on the \vay. They threw 
her into a dungeon in Lancaster 
Castle for four-and-a-half years, 
and on her release she set out to 
visit the gaols of England to com¬ 
fort Quakers there. 

TREADING ANCIENT PATHS 

Next week the Quaker pilgrims, 
in groups of 30, are to visit some 
of the scenes of those heroic begin¬ 
nings. Some 200 of them, journey¬ 
ing to Swarthmore Hall, intend to 
walk over Morecambe Sands at 
low tide, as Friends did in the early 
days. The eight-mile crossing is 
rather a risky one, for the tide 
comes in at great speed. 

The Quakers used to wear plain 
grey costumes, and addressed one 
another as “thou ” and “thee ” in¬ 
stead of “you.” They also re¬ 
ferred to one another by their 
full names, used no titles, and 
called the days of the week by 
numbers instead of by names. 

^ Although'some of them still use 
“thou” and “thee,” most of these 
peculiar customs have been aban¬ 
doned. But their meetings are still 
conducted as they always have 
been, with no set form of service. 

They have no ministers, in the 
usual sense, and all have equal 
privileges and responsibilities at 
the meetings. They have always 
encouraged education and main¬ 
tain a number of schools. 

For 300 years they have, set the 
world an example of loving-kind¬ 
ness, self-restraint, and modesty. 
Their work for humanity was re¬ 
cognised in 1947, when two of their 
organisations received the Nobel 
Peace Prize for international relief 
and peace work. 


Down in the 
forest 

Hampshire farmers, anxious for 
the safety of their cattle, are won¬ 
dering if the wild ponies of the 
New Forest may not be unsus¬ 
pected carriers of Foot and Mouth 
Disease, and are pressing for an 
inquiry. 

These little ponies, that are 
allowed to w'ander unhindered 
wherever their fancy leads them, 
are, explains a C N correspondent, 
the property of owners of certain 
Common Rights, and are looked 
after by the forest guardians, the 
Verderers, as they are called. 

The ponies acknowledge no 
Highway Code, but woe to the 
motorist who ignores the .warning 
notices put up for their protection, 
and inflicts an injury upon the 
roamers; for the law is on their 
side, and penalties are heavy. 

They find their own food, and, 
when they get the' chance, will 
sometimes be templed into a 
cottage garden in search of an 
added dainty. Like the bad wolf 
in the fairy tale, they lift up the 
latch and walk in. 

Knowing no interference, they 
know no fear. . ^ 

INQUISITIVE 

We had pulled up our car (writes 
our correspondent) to allow a 
bunch of these attractive little 
creatures to cross the road, when 
one of them, more inquisitive than 
the rest, poked its head in at the 
window and for a moment stared 
us out of countenance.. Then, 
follow'cd by its offspring walking 
unsteadily on long, spindly legs, it 
wandered away. 

Farther on, another little group 
was being rounded up by a man on 
a bicycle; he was driving them 
helter-skelter before him to a 
branding enclosure, where newly- 
born foals' are marked by their 
owners. 


A recent addition to the famous 
light planes produced by Auster 
Aircraft is the Aiglet. It is avail¬ 
able as either a three-seat tourer or 
a two-seat dual-control trainer, and 
has been designed primarily for 
hard usage in Australia and New 
Zealand, 

Already the little machine has 
shown a surprising turn of speed ; 
during the Easter holidays this year 
Mr. T. W. Hayhow, flying an Aig¬ 
let, set up no less than 18 new 
international class records in flights 
to Paris, The Hague, Brussels, 
Luxemburg, Dublin, Amsterdam. 


Qur world is due to cross the Per- 
: seid Meteor stream during 
August 11 and 12; when multitudes 
of meteors will be drawn into the 
Earth’s atmosphere, thus , providing 
those well-known streaks of light 
popularly known as “shooting 
stars.” . 

Unfortunately, moonlight will 
seriously interfere with visibility, 
so only -a few of the brightest 
meteors are likely to be perceptible 
to the naked-eye during the short 
period in which they are incan- 
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descent and being burnt up in the 
Earth’s atmosphere. 

However, during the nights 
immediately following August 12, 
when the waning Moon will be les.5 
in evidence, a few stragglers follov/- 
ing in the wake of the main stream 
or cluster of meteors, may be de¬ 
tected speeding across the sky 
from the north-east late in the 
evening. 

These Perseid Meteors all appear 
to come from a certain region, 
known as. the radiant, in the con¬ 
stellation of Perseus. Its exact 
position is shown on the star-map. 

Though naked-eye observers will 
be at a disadvantage during the 
display, it will be otherwise for 
those astronomers equipped with 
radar. This apparatus will reveal 
the passage and combustion of each 
meteor as it speeds at the terrific 
pace of between 30 and 40 miles a 


Three records were set up on 
each flight—the point-to-point time 
each way and the duration of the 
complete out-and-return journey. 
The outward flight to The Hague 
was made at an average speed of 
141-.29 m.p.h. ' 

Mr. Hayhow beat extremely bad 
weather conditions by using a 
Decca navigator which showed him 
his position on a moving map. 

Fitted with a 130 h.p Gipsy 
Major 1 engine, the Aiglet has a 
span of 32 feet—a reduction from 
the 36 feet of the earlier Austers. 
Its length is 23 feet inches, and 
its range is 545 miles. 


second through the Earth’s resist¬ 
ing atmosphere. Much precision is 
obtained by focusing two specially- 
designed aerials upon the region rf 
the radiant. 

Another great advantage of this 
method of counting the meteors 
which enter the atmosphere is that 
clouds do not obscure their pre¬ 
sence. Moreover, meteors which 
come during daylight may also be 
recorded, provided there is . no 
solar disturbance by electro-mag¬ 
netic radiations. 

'Phe eastern sky has another in¬ 
terest late in the evening, for 
the bright planet Jupiter is now in 
this region and may be' seen 
towards midnight not far above the 
horizon. 

Appearing much brighter than 
any neighbouring object, there can 
be no mistaking Jupiter. From 
now onwards through the coming 
months it will be rivalling the still 
more brilliant Venus in the west. 

RIVAL PLANETS 

Both planets will be rising earlier 
and attaining higher altitudes above 
the horizon, at the same time in¬ 
creasing in apparent brilliance 
from week to week. Ultimately 
they will both be seen in the 
heavens at the same time, and 
finally will apparently approach 
one another. 

At present Jupiter is, like Venus, 
on the far side of his orbit and 
some 460 million miles away. But 
he is coming nearer, and in a 
month’s time will be about 50 
million miles closer to us. 

We may thus realise how rapid 
may be the approach of a planet in 
certain parts of its orbit. In this 
case the Earth is actually over¬ 
taking Jupiter and speeding at the 
rapid rate of about 181: miles a 
second, whereas the average rate ol 
Jupiter is eight miles a second. 

We see, therefore, why Jupiter 
will soon be much more in 
evidence, though at present the 
radiant Moon helps to detract con¬ 
siderably from his brilliance. 

G. F. M.' 


FOR AIRPORT 
VISITORS 

All young people, interested in 
flying will want to possess a copy 
of the 1952 edition of The Airport 
Visitor, the 2s. annual specially de¬ 
signed for those who go to airports 
to v/atch the planes. 

The attraction of plane-watching 
at a busy air terminal is shown by 
the fact that last year over 600,000 
people visited our major airports. 

The booklet tells us what air¬ 
ports are open to the public, how 
to reach them, and what there is 
to be seen. Among other interest¬ 
ing material is a descriptive list of 
commercial aircraft types, and an 
aircraft logbook giving the regis¬ 
tration markings, names, and other 
details of more than 800 airliners. 

The Airport Visitor is published 
with the approval of the ' Air 
Ministry, and can be obtained at 
airports, or post free for 2s. 3d. 
from 202 Chcam Common Road, 
Worcester Park, Surrey. 


PLANES FOR THE SPOTTER’S NOTEBOOK 



20. Auster Aiglet 
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ARCTIC SHIP’S RACE AGAINST THE ICE 



An Eskimo mother greets the ship at Cape Dorset, Baffin Island. 


'J'liE Canadian supply-ship C. D. 

Howe is now on her ‘annual 
10,000-mile cruise with supplies for 
the remote settlements on the ex¬ 
treme north-east coast of Canada. 

Powerfully built for crashing 
through Arctic pack ice, she carries 
food and equipment and relief 
staffs for the Royal Canadian 
Alounted Police outposts strung 
out along Canada's eastern Arctic 
coast, for the Mission stations, 
Hudson's Bay Company outposts, 
meteorological stations, research 
bases, and Eskimo settlements. 

The former supply-ship Nas- 
copie, which foundered shortly 
after the war, was often unable to 
get through the last few miles of 
coastal pack ice with supplies, and 
these had to be man-handled across 
broken, tilted, and shifting.floes to 
the shore. This was not only dan¬ 
gerous work, but took time—and 
time is one thing that a polar 
supply-ship cannot afford to waste, 
for there are only two months dur¬ 
ing which a ship can even hope to 
penetrate the pack ice. 


But the C. D. Howe carries a 
helicopter. It is used to find 
“leads” (channels through the 
heavier- sea ice), and to ferry men 
and supplies from the ship to the 
shore. 

gcFORti the war the provisioning 
and the annual replacement of 
the men of Canada’s Arctic out¬ 
posts was largely undertaken by 
the Hudson's Bay Company. To¬ 
day it is the responsibility of the 
Canadian Government. 

The C. D. Howe was built by 
the Canadian Ministry of Trans¬ 
port, and her annual voyage is 
planned in conjunction with the 
Ministries of Mines, and Resources 
and Development, the Royal Cana¬ 
dian Air Force, and the Depart¬ 
ment of Transport. 

The scientists she carries are 
drawn from tliese and other 
Government departments, and they 
include doctors, dentists, and radio¬ 
logists who are put ashore to over¬ 
haul the Eskimos and Indians. 



The eye specialist tests an Eskimo for spectacles 



The amphibious helicopter des¬ 
cends on the deck of C, D. Howe 
while the ship is lying amid the 
ice at Craig Harbour, Ellesmere 
Island. 

Among the other scientists 
aboard the C. D. Howe are carto¬ 
graphers and oceanographers, who 
will spend the two months’ cruise 
collecting data with which to revise 
charts and maps of these northern 
waters. There are very valuable 
deposits of minerals in Canada’s 
North, and aboard the ship are 
geologists and-their equipment. 

Jt is often touch-and-go whether 
the C, D. Howe succeeds -in 
penetrating the heavier floes. 

Last year^ for example, after the 
anchor was dropped in Craig 
Harbour, ice closed in and the ship 
was very nearly caught and 
crushed. Captain C. A. Albine 
Chouinard, the C. D. Howe's 
master since her first trip three 
years ago, wrote in his log: 

The icc started to drift with 
great pressure. One large broken 
sheet came across our bows, 
breaking the anchor and push¬ 
ing the ship shoreward. 

The engines were put full 
ahead and we managed to weigh 
anchor and keep the larger pieces 
of ice. in such position as to 
facilitate the return to the ship 
of the barge in which supplies 
were being put ashore. 

After three hours of diflicult 
work we succeeded in getting 
away from the land. It was 
realised that damage might be 
caused, but there was no alterna¬ 
tive if we were not to . lose the 
ship. 

^j^HE C. D. Howe carries radar, 
and this has proved invaluable 
in guiding her through waters 
\^'hers icebergs are numerous. 

The supply-ship will have re¬ 
turned to base by mid-September, 
by which time the more, northerly 
of her ports of call will have 
already been sealed off by pack ice. 



Eskimos help to unload supplies in Arctic Quebec 
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THEY DESERVE HELP 

[any youth clubs and 


John Carpenter House 
Whitefriars ’ London • E C4 
AUGUST 9.. 1952 

CITIZEN OF 
THE WORLD 

'J'he British nation is to add a 
distinguished figure to its 
statues of great men—that of 
Field-Marshal Smuts. 

In commending this proposal 
to the House of Commons Mr. 
Churchill said: “Jan Smuts 
did not belong to any single 
state or nation. He fought for 
his own country, and for the 
whole world and the Queen, 
in authorising the statue’s 
erection in London, spoke of 
“that great man from whom 
the Commonwealth and the 
world have drawn so much 
faith and strength both in 
peace and war.” 

Smuts indeed belonged to 
the whole world because the 
ideas he believed in and 
worked for are universal. 

His aims of peace, an organ¬ 
ised family of nations, and 
equal opportunities for men of 
all sorts and conditions still 
stand as immortal ideals which 
the world laboriously strives 
after in spite of set-backs. 

Smuts spoke for all men 
through his nobility of life and 
crusading zeal for public 
righteousness. 

Like other imperishable 
figures. Smuts grows in stature 
as time passes because he stood 
for the highest hopes of man¬ 
kind. 

Great Britain will honour 
herself in setting iip his statue. 


M* 


Gathering chestnuts KEY AM) DOOR 


organisations will be glad 
of the chance to help the brave 
Infantile Paralysis Fellowship 
next month by selling special 
stamps. . 

This Fellowship consists of 
those who have been disabled by 
polio, who help one another to 
overcome their disabilities and 
achieve as much independence 
as possible. There are about 40 
branches and over ^000 
members, most of whom are 
polio casualties. 

Now they are planning to set 
up youth clubs in their 
branches. For this they need 
funds, which they are seeking to 
raise by the sale of special 
stamps in a Polio Post Week 
from SeptembeilS to 20. 

A competition is being held 
for youth organisations gener¬ 
ally, with prizes of £10, £5, and 
£2 10s. for the groups selling 
the most stamps per head of 
members. 

Supplies of stamps, on sale or 
return, can be obtained from the 
LP.F. Stamps Dept., 1 Spring- 
field Terrace, Harrow, Middle¬ 
sex. 


Now they know 

Director of Education at 
Bradford, Mr. A. Spalding, 
said at Speech Day of Fulneck 
Girls’ School, Pudsey, that a 
difference in outlook today from 
previous generations might be 
summed up in a varition of the 
rhyme, 

Twinkle, twMle, lit lie star, 
^How I wonder what you are. 

Today, he went on, the 
modern child might say, and 
with a certain amount of 
truth—r 

Twinkle, twinkle, little star. 
Now 1 know just what you 
are — 

Flames of sulphur, streaks of 
tin^ 

Sulphuretted hydrogen. 



Under the Editor’s Table 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

If farmers put up 
M'ith a great deal 
of chaff 


Workers in an ice-cream factory 
went on strike. Everybody kept 
cool. 

The parent of every baby 
wonders if he will make a name 
for 'himself. But gives him one 
just in case. 

BILLY BEETLE 


What is the test sort of holiday 
for a crusty old bachelor? A long 
loaf. 

The public have had the need 
for rationing brought home to 
them. But have to fetch the 
rations themselves. 

A group of young people^ made 
the announcement that they are 
starting a mobile theatre. Want it 
to get about. 

Some people get bored at the. 
seaside. Browned off. 



LfEW things are staler than a 
stale joke ; yet Bing Crosby 
recently sought some for a film, 
Just for You, in which he does 
an old song-and-dance act with 
“patter,” 

Among his collection of 
“corny gags,” as Americans call 
bearded quips, was the follow¬ 
ing : 

“My brother has a new job. 
He's cashier at the police station." 

But why do they want a 
cashier there 7 " 

“ To count the coppers! 


Mi\ Average 



This jointed plastic model of 
an average man, weighing 
11 stone 10^ Ihs. and 5 ft. 9 ins. 
tall, was built by the Ford 
Company in America for testing 
scats and designing car interiors 
that have comfortable head 
and leg room. 


TTemocracy is something which 
^ may easily engender false 
hopes among the backward 
peoples of the Empire, and great 
care is needed in introducing 
them to the idea. 

Lord Milverton, who has had 
vast experience in Colonial 
affairs, said recently: 

“Democracy is not a magic 
talisman of an alchemist’s 
formula; it is just the key which 
unlocks the door of opportunity, 
and if the industry, ability, and 
spiritual urge to win better 
things are not there, the door 
swings idly on its hinges and 
none passes through.” 

His wise words apply also to 
some people in more advanced 
countries. A high standard of 
living is not the birthright of 
free men; it has to be worked 
for and won. 


Thirty Years Ago 

A FOREIGNER has lately pub¬ 
lished his impressions of 
the Englishman, and among his 
compliments is one which is 
particularly suitable to this 
summer. 

“He carries his English 
weather in his heart wherever he 
goes,” says this observer, “and 
it becomes a cool spot in the 
desert, and a steady and sane 
oracle among all the deliriums 
of mankind.” 

If we reflect on this handsome 
compliment we shall come to 
understand that there is one 
thing about our weather for 
which we cannot be too grateful. 
It has all the moods of caprice, 
ail the uncertainties of adven¬ 
ture, and all the changes and 
chances of this mortal life of 
ours; but it never actually goes 
to the final extremes of violence. 

From the Children''s Newspaper, 
August 12, 1922 


A shepherd’s ehii 

Huge elm, with rifted trunk all 
notched and scarred, 

Like to a warrior’s destiny! 1 
love 

To stretch me often on thy 
shadowed sward, 

And hear the laugh of summer 
leaves above ; 

Or on thy buttressed roots to sit, 
and lean 

In careless attitude, and there 
reflect 

On times, and deeds, and darings 
that have been— 

Old castaways, now swallowed 
in neglect. 

While thou art towering in thy 
strength of heart, 

Stirring the soul to’ vain 
imaginings 

In which life’s sordid being hath 
no part. 

The wind of that eternal ditty 
sings, 

Humming of future things, that 
burn the mind 

To leave sonle fragment of itself 
behind. John Clare {1793-1864}. 


GRASP THE NETTLE 

Tender-handed stroke a nettle. 
And it stings you for your 
pains ; 

Grasp it like a man of mettle, 
And it soft as silk remains. 

Aaron Hill 
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THINGS SAID 

TMe in Europe are. the cus- 
’ ’ todians of the treasury of 
humanistic Christian . thought. 
We have taken over a heritage 
from our forebears which the 
whole world needs. 

Dr. Adenauer, Chancellor of 
Western Germany 

"P'rom Britons being a mongrel 
race comes toleration and 
consideration. 

Archbishop of Canterbury 

must rid our minds of the 
idea that this country is 
down and out. . . Nothing 
could be further from the truth. 

Minister of Labour 

Tirade is made possible only 
^ by an intimate knowledge 
and appreciation of each other 
and our problems. 

Mr. Matsumoto, Japanese 
Ambassador 

XTumanity is divided into three 
classes: Those that like 
money, for what it can buy; those 
who like it for its own sake; and 
those who don’t care about it. 

Mr. Justice Stable 


Tn August it is good to lake the 
^ moorland road which winds 
among the fells. 

Purple hues stain the ground 
which stretches for miles in un¬ 
dulating acres of colour glowing 
in the sunshine. Between the 
rough brown of the mountain¬ 
side and the emerald lush grass 
of dew-washed meadows in the 
valley far below, the rugged^ 
heath holds sv^ay, - drab, and 
dreary in winter, but in August 
very beautiful, for the heather is 
at perfection. 

Not only in the mass is the 
fragrant plant beautiful, but 
every single spray has its loveli¬ 
ness, with crimson-purple bells 
grouped in irregular whorls. To 
take a trip to the moors in the 
fleeting glory of an August after¬ 
noon is to ensure a feast of 
pleasure to the eye of the 
Nature-lover happily gazing on 

Wastes of heath. 

Stretching for miles to lure the 
bee, 

Where the wild bird, on pinions 
strong, 

Wheels round, and pours his 
piping song. 

And timid creatures wander free. 


JUST AN IDEA 

As W. M. Thackeray wrote: 
A good laugh is sunshine in a 
house. 



OUR HOMELAND 


Sending a card from the 
piliar-ljox at Land’s End 
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ERIC. GILLETT, the C N Film Critic, writes on two of the new pictures 


THE NAVY IS HERE~AND SO IS SCHNEESE 


Jn the last few years there have 
been some memorable films 
about the Royal Navy, such as In 
Which We Serve, and Morning 
Departure. Now comes Gift 
Horse, a Molton Films Production 
directed by Compton Bennett, and 
it is a worthy addition to the series. 

The screenplay by Bill Fairchild, 
Hugh, Hasting, and WiHiam Rose, 
is sensible and forthright, but it is 
not to be compared with the 
dramatic effectiveness of Noel 
Coward’s In Which We Serve. 

Gift Horse tells the story of 
H.M.S. Ballantrae, one of the 50 
over-age American destroyers 
transferred to Britain in 1940. Her 
British crew find her difficult to 
handle at first. Her engines fail 
and she is generally unreliable 
because her captain (Trevor 
Howard) and his crew are ivn- 
familiar with her. 

The film points out very clearly 
how this affects the lives of the 
men who sail in her and shows, as 
it goes on, how they gradually 
become a crev/, mutually depend¬ 
ing on each other, and increasingly 
friendly and reliable. 

This cives amusing and moving 


scenes, culminating in 
the Ballantrae’s last 
great action. She is 
the mainspring of the 
combined - operation 
raid of March 28, 

1942, on the French 
port of St. Nazaire, 
when the lock-gates 
are destroyed and 
the ship is blown up 
with them. 

There are various 
small blemishes, but 
this is an honest and 
eventful naval picture, 
and I recommend it. 

It could easily have 
been very good if 
some of the incidents 
did not fit so tidily into 
pattern. Life in wartime is 
seldom as neat as it is made out to 
be in Gift Horse. 




Richard Attenborough in a scene from Gift Horse 

opportunities for good acting to a 
number of clever people, including 
Richard Attenborough, Sonny 
Tufts, James Donald, Joan Rice, 

Bernard Lee, Dora Bryan, James 
Kenney, and others. 

There are some stirring battle 


Penny Princess is the first ven¬ 
ture of Conquest Productions. 
Val Guest wrote and directed it, 
and if the screenplay and dialogue 
had been up to the standard of the 
original idea it would be an out¬ 
standingly good picture. 

As it is, it is most pleasant en¬ 
tertainment, mainly 
because the director 
has a. good theme 
which enables him to 
introduce some most 
effective trimmings. 

The whole thing is 
entirely improbable— 
as fantastic, almost, 
as Passport to Pimlico. 
Lindy Smith (Yolande 
Donlan), an American 
shop-girl, inherits the 
tiny state of Lampi- 
dorra, on the bound¬ 
aries of France, Swit¬ 
zerland, and Italy. 

She finds that 
Lampidorra is bank¬ 
rupt, and, being an 
ingenious young 
woman, she decides to 
sell the national com¬ 
modity, a very special 
cheesb called Schneese, all over the 
world. 

This lands her into all kinds of 
difficulties, and eventually Schneese 
has to be smuggled into the outer 
world by very unconventional 
methods. St. Bernard dogs, cata- 


Dirk Bogarde explains his plan to sell Schneese 

the pults, and a crazy mountain rail¬ 
way are among the means em¬ 
ployed, and they combine to make 
the most amusing sequence in this 
likable picture. 

The picture gives Yolande 
Donlan 'the best part she has ever 
had—she manages to be charming, 
absurd, and a real and convincing 
person. A. E. Matthews, Dirk 
Bogarde, and others support her 
well. 


THEIR LIFE WORK 
FOR LEPERS 

Four years ago, a 31-year-old 
Congregational minister, the Revd. 
George Cooper, left England with 
his wife and small son, Simon, to 
take up missionary work among 
lepers in Northern Rhodesia. 

Mr. Cooper's work became 
known to the British Empire Relief 
Association- and the Native 
authority; and now they have 
asked him to establish a £20,000 
leper settlement in the province of 
Lindi, Southern Tanganyika. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cooper have de¬ 
cided to make the settlement their 
life work. 


BRIGHTER LOBSTERS 

A freak lobster, coloured red, 
which was sent to the London Zoo 
from Sheringham, Norfolk, where 
it was caught last year, is to have 
a companion from the same waters. 
This one, caught by local fisher¬ 
men, has a bright blue back, with 
white underparts and claws, and 
has cream-coloured feelers. 


No. 1 LONDON 

Wellington Museum in his old home 


J^ONDON has a new museum in Apsley House, Hyde Park 
Corner, which, with many of its treasures, the present 
Duke of Wellington has generously given to the nation. Long 
known familiarly as Number One, London, it is to be called 
officially The Wellington Museum in future. 


The first Duke of Wellington 
bought Apsley House from his 
brother two years after he had 
finally vanquished Napoleon, and 
in its array of beautiful and in¬ 
teresting things are many personal 
relics. 

Among these are his decorations, 
swords, snuff boxes, campaign¬ 
ing dressing-case, notes that he 
wrote during his battles, and a 
French artillery standard captured 
at Waterloo, 

We can see the magnificent 
Waterloo Gallery, completed by 
Benjamin Wyatt in 1829, where 
every year on the anniversary of 
Waterloo the great duke used to 
entertain the officers who fought 
with him in the battle. They sat 
round the 30-foot table on which 
a m.agnificent Portuguese service of 
silver plate is set out. 

Round the walls are paintings 
captured from Joseph Bonaparte's 
baggage train after the Battle of 
Vittoria, together with the eques¬ 
trian portrait of the duke by the 
Spaniard Goya. A rare treasure 
is Correggio’s/ cleaned painting 



Apsley House 


of the Agony in the Garden. 

A curiosity is the huge nude 
statue of Napoleon, which the 
emperor commissioned the famous 
Canova to carve, but when he saw 
it declined to accept it. 

The Iron Duke lost popular 
favour towards the end of his life, 
and never regained that esteem of 
which the gifts here displayed give 
ample proof. 


roEAS FOR BETTER TYRES 


The completely synthetic tyre . 
may well be the motorist’s dream, 
of the tyre that never wears out. 
Synthetic rubber more durable than 
natural rubber has been produced ; 
and recently the canvas part of the 
tyre has been woven from fibres 
wliich are manufactured from glass 
marbles. 

The marbles are melted down 
and forced through pinholes. The 
resulting glass strands, thinner than 
human, hair, are very flexible and 
strong, and can be woven into a 
fabric that is heat-proof, rot-proof, 
and waterproof. 

There is one snag: the glass 
fibres are so tough that as they rub 
against one another they wear 
away quickly. But it is hoped to 
overcome this difficulty soon. 

Another invention which might 
lead to safer motoring is a machine 


which “ tattoos ” a pattern on the 
worn tread of a tyre while the 
wheel is still on the car. 

The wheels are lowered onto two 
rollers faced with fine steel points. 
As the tyre is spun the points 
puncture an irregular pattern of 
holes in the tread, thus giving it a 
better grip on smooth and slippery 
road surfaces. 


BLACK DIAMONDS 

Beautiful ornaments displayed at 
a recent Pennsylvanian exhibition 
appeared to be carved from 
precious stone—until closer exam¬ 
ination showed that the gems were 
ordinary household coal! 

Any shape or form is possible 
when an expert gets to work on 
carving coal, and the finished sur¬ 
face can be given a high polish. 


Empire Mosaic—13 


by Ridgway 



OPENING 
UP A 

CONTINENT 

loccs cn, 
tJxe seooiicC 
hxxZf of the 
17th, centtu-t/ 
ihxxt rurqpea/is 

?TUXjote. 

atee^ 
cn£a the 
interior of 
//orth Amerced. 

This jmoyo 
iMctccates the 
itear, oUreetton, 
cincC extent 
of the 

peaetrdZibrc, 



PAGEANT OF 
BUDDHA'S SACRED 
TOOTH 

InJCarudu, Ceylon.,on. 
ctetys ofluglL /estival . 
the scxxzreoi tooth of 
the BieotXhoc cs 
oUspLoujecC cn oc 
silver-gilt ctccgohcL 
moizrdect on a. gcUlu- 
capccrtsonjecL elephant. 
This re\^eredL retie is 
escorted ty ueLlou> - 
rated priests to the 
beahng of tom - iorns. 


TSETSE FLY 

The tsetse fly is founoL itl . 
doemp areas of iroptcacl AfrxjooL 
A bloooC-sivcker. it esa carrier^ 
of the germs of the Ncxgana ^ 
dis^ocse in domestic . , 
anzmxxZs ccnxZ of sZeeptng 
stc/cness in man. 
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ANT ARCHITECTURE 


termite, is^^o€ed fords 
speed in nest biulourig. 

These moinypinnocclecL 
/tests are sometimes 
15 feet high. 
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Tfi ^ Sporting Flashbacks 

This is th£ Chi^nmel 

SE^SClN... 

AlTHOUSH IT<r mmST IS NdLONGEH 
A SENSATION, iHE ENSUSH CHANNEL 
STILL CHALLENGES THE AOVENTUITOUS, 

As n HAS bOHE FOR 



ThsFiKSTWOWAN 
To SWIM THE 
CH^^^NEL WAS 

GERTRUDE EDERLE' 

-MTIO STATES- 

Au|-&.1926 




On Iuw28, 
1821, OiED 

TMOMAS 

WHITE 


First man actually To 

SWIM THE CHANNEL WAS 
CAPT.MATTHEW WEBB, ^ ' 

OF bAWLET, SHROPSHIRE, ON AUG-IZA-^S, 1875,BUT 2,7 YEARS EARLIER AN 
AMEKieAN, CAPT.BOYTON, PAOOLED OVER LIHE A HUMAN CANOE, 
CLAD IN A RUBBER SUIT —ANO WITH A SAIL ATTACHEO TO HIS FEET! 


SuezSEy — 
AGED 91 .. 

A NOTEH 

CRieXETER OF HIS 
Tm, HE WENT To 
The WICRETINI774- 
WITH A SATSOWlOE 
That The stumps 
CO'JLO NOT SE SEEN. 


TheIAW, Still in force. Fixing A Limit . 
WIDTH OP A'-'a, inches, was the OUTCOME 


HTS VOICE CALLED TO THE PEOPLE OF AFRICA 


TRIBAL ROCK’S 
NEW ROLE 

. On trek a little while ago 
through the mountains of north- 
cast New Guinea, or Papua, a 
young English missionary w'as led 
through the kunai grass and 
bushes to ;i rock called by the 
natives Holy Stone. 

'Fifteen feet square and four feet 
high, it is the only rock in the area. 

,The missionary was told how this 
stone had been venerated- as a 
tribal meeting-place, and had tw'o 
hereditary keepers with a drum to 
call the tribe to assembly. But 
modern conditions had broken 
through the old customs, and the 
stone had become overgrown and 
neglected. 

The young Englishman had an 
idea. Why not restore the ancient 
stone to its former glory? His 
plan stirred the imagination of the 
people, who cleaned the stone and 
cleared a large area round it. Then 
over 500 Papuans marched into the 
area to see iheir bishop consecrate 
the stone as the centre of a mission 
station; 

Lying on a natural plateau above 
a river, the stone is an obvious 
centre of local life and is within 
sight of three villages in some 
of the wildest country in Papua. 

In the near future it is hoped to 
•build alongside the stone a church 
appropriately dedicated to St. 
Peter, whose name in ancient 
Greek means rock, , 

MONSTERS FOR THE 
RAILWAYS 

Two large wagons, each with 24 
wheels and 92 feet long and able 
to carry a load up to 135 tons, 
have been ordered by British 
Railways. 

The biggest w^agons ever planned 
for use in this country, they will 
convey electrical transformers of 
great size, and weight. They are 
to be equipped with mechanism to 
move the loads to either side of 
the wagons as required when pass¬ 
ing certain fixed points such as 
bridges and signal posts. 


An African who became one of ' 
his people’s greatest broadcasters 
has lately died in Northern^ 
Rhodesia. Edwin Mlongoti, who 
was only 41, had a wonderful re¬ 
putation as senior« African an¬ 
nouncer of the Central African 
Broadcasting Station. 

White as well as black listeners 
admired this energetic, smiling 
man, who did so much to bring 
radio to the natives. To countless 
tribes his name was familiar as 
that of a friend. 

As a boy, Edwin’s intelligence 
had struck an official of the old 
British South Africa Company, 
which opened up vast areas of 
Rhodesian veld. This white man 
paid for the youthful African’s 
education. Edwin later became a 
messenger—as his father had been 
—before working on the develop¬ 
ing railways. 

He had little money, but reading 
was his passion. Soon he found 
work in the Information Depart¬ 
ment, and from that day his 
progress was unceasing. 

Government" officers were im¬ 
pressed by this cheerful young 
African, who was so astonishingly 
fluent in several native languages. 
He was appointed translator on the 
official newspaper for natives in 


Northern Rhodesia. Soon he was 
also writing articles in English and 
several vernaculars. 

The war came, and Edwin, then 
aged 30, was able to serve in the 
Army for only a short time owing 
to ill-health. But his greatest work 
lay ahead, for the idea of broad¬ 
casting for natives had been 
mooted. 

Some scoffed at it, but Edwin 
was enthusiastic. Oh the airport 
at Lusaka he worked unceasingly 
in the little makeshift studio—a tin 
shack with a discarded Army 
transmitter. 

He arranged programmes, pre¬ 
sented them, and sometimes 


FAREWELL TO 
FAMOUS DONKEYS 

Flamborough, on the Yorkshire 
coast, is to lose a familiar sight. 
For. hundreds of years donkeys 
have carried panniers, filled with 
lines and fish to and from the 
boats ; now they .are to be replaced 
by a winch and sledge. 

Years ago when the local fishing 
fleet numbered over 60 boats, as 
many as 100 donkeys were used. 
But the donkey-days are over, and 
the few remaining animals will no 
longer plod across the beach. 


worked the^ machinery as well. 
Throughout lonely ^ areas of the 
sun-scorched bush, natives with their 
tiny sets began to recognise his 
voice. The post-war development 
of a special radio set for Africans 
—dubbed the Saucepan Special 
because of its shape—made im¬ 
pressive advances possible, 

Edwin, who was then sub-editor 
of the Government newspaper, was 
appointed chief native announcer. 
He launched new programmes, 
conducted microphone interviews 
with people ranging from African 
peasants to the Colonial Secretary, 
compered musical and dramatic 
programmes, told countless stories, 
and wrote plays. 

He was himself a wonderful 
actor ; but his greatest charm was 
his friendliness. 

During the Royal Tour in . 1947 
Edwin gave descriptive commen¬ 
taries in at least six languages. 
Europeans heard them, too, and 
declared them to be historic broad¬ 
casts. The BBC asked him for 
rnany recordings. 

With his great fund of folk- 
stories, and his ability to make 
Africans laugh till the tears rolled 
down their cheeks, Edwin Mlongoti 
was a true radio star of his people, 
and a very remarkable influence. 


The Children's Newst>ct>er, August 9> 19S2 

4-H CLUBS ARE 
50 YEARS OLD 

This year two million country 
boys and girls in the United States 
are celebrating the 50th birthday 
of their 4-H clubs, sponsored by 
the Department of Agriculture; 
and the U.S. Government is issu¬ 
ing a special stamp which bears the 
clover-leaf symbol of the clu6.s, 
and their motto, Make the Best 
Better. 

The idea of the 4-H clubs goes 
back to 1902, when a country 
schoolmaster in Ohio called his 
boys and girls together to .start a 
club to improve their life in the 
isolated countryside. The members 
pledged themselves to the four 
H’s: “My Head to clearer think¬ 
ing ; my Heart to greater loyalty ; 
my Hands to larger service; my 
Health to better living—for my 
club, my community, and my 
country.” 

All 4-H members arc expected to 
learn through action, and the clubs 
help their members to develop 
their own talents and abilities so 
that each one “may be faithful to 
himself, the soil on which he. lives, 
and the society in which he moves.” 

A 4-H club rally is always one 
of the great events of rural 
America, The members exhibit 
their handicrafts, debate the prob¬ 
lems of farming, plan for change.^ 
in their area, and speak on the 
conditions of life in the country. 

In Britain the Young Farmers’ 
Clubs owe some of their inspira¬ 
tion to the clover-leaf youth of 
America. 


365 ROOMS 

Nostell Priory, a famous 18th- 
century house in a large' park six 
miles from Wakefield, Yorkshire, 
has been offered to the National 
Trust. 

It is near the site of an Augus- 
tinian priory of this name found 
by a chaplain Of Henry 1. With a 
room for every day of the year, it 
contains a wonderful collection of 
Chippendale furniture, 400 pictures, 
including some by Rembrandt, 
Gainsborough, and Van Dyck, and 
decorative work by Robert Adam. 


THE EXPIOITS OF BRIGADIER GERARR—PICTBRE-VERSION OF GONAN DOYLE’S FAROES STORY 



Something about Gerard’s Cossack uniform, 
which he wore as a disguise, aroused the sus¬ 
picion of the Cossack he encountered. The 
man shouted a question. Gerard did not answer 
and the other drew his sword. The Brigadier 
charged, parried his opponent’s blow, and 
unhorsed him with a thrust. Then Gerard 
mounted his own mare and escaped. Before 
long he reached the French outposts near Paris. 


News of his amazing exploits in bringing the 
dispatch to Paris went before him into the 
city, and when he rode through the streets, 
accompanied by two dragoons, his progress 
■was a triumph. People cheered him, and ladies 
-waved and blew kisses to him from windows. 
He delivered the dispatch to Napoleon’s brother, 
then obtained a French uniform and rode 
back to the Emperor’s H.Q. by a safe route. 


A nasty shock awaited the hero, Napoleon was 
displeased to see him; for the precious dispatch 
had contained information designed to mislead 
the enemy, into whose hands Napoleon had 
intended it to fall. He had sent Gerard by a 
dangerous route on purpose that he might be 
captured ! So all the Brigadier’s hazards bad 
been in vain ! The Emperor stormed at him 
and tears trickled down poor Gerard’s face. - 


However, news came that the other French 
officer, carrying the duplicate dispatch, had 
been duly captured, so the ruse had succeeded. 
Jlollified, Napoleon ordered that Gerard should 
receive the Special Medal of Honour. Years 
afterw’ards, when the Brigadier was an old man, 
he would proudly display his medal to the hoys 
and girls who gathered round him to hear the 
w'onderful tales of his many thrilling exploits. 


A new picture-version 


of Charles Kingsley’s thrilling romance Westward Ho! begins on this page next week 
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The Cbildren*s Newspaper, August 9, 1952 

■ 18 . Rescue 

l^HiLE I had gone to look for 
^ ^ Uncle George, Fred and 
Dudley had carried out their plan 
to try to rescue Annabel and her 
father in Blackmead Abbey. ‘ 

To begin with they had got on 
very well. There was nobody in 
the Great Hall when they entered, 
but they had not gone very far 
before they heard voices from the 
gallery above—and one of the 
voices was Annabel’s. 

She seemed to be having some 
kind of argument. Every moment 
her voice grew more distinct, for 
she was coming along a passage 
towards the gallery. 

“Take cover,” Fred whispered, 
diving under a long table by the 
\vall. “Let’s see who she’s with 
before we try to do anything.” 

“I . know who she’s with,” 
Dudley whispered back, crouching 
under the table beside Fred. “It’s 
Morr.” 

They had to flatten themselves 
back against the wall when they 
heard the two come clatternig 
down the stairs. Morr and Anna¬ 
bel come to the centre of the Great 
Hall, not a dozen paces from 
where they were hiding. Morr was 
talking. 

“It’s nothing to do with you 
what work your father is doing for 
us. We’ve simply had you along 
up till now because your father 
said that he wouldn’t work unless 
you came too. But now I’m just 
telling you- 

Annabel stopped and stamped 
her foot: “Why should I do what 
you . tell me? You are just a 
low ...” 

“See here, missy, do you want to 
see your old man or don’t you?” 
Morr had stopped, too. 

“I’m going to see him,” said 
Annabel defiantly. Then she broke 
into such a fit of sobbing that Fred 
fancied she was' putting it on. 

•He was right. Annabel used the 
excuse of blowing her nose to 
Jrop her handkerchief. - She bent 
down to pick it up, looked straight 
across tow'ards the table, where she 
had already spotted Dudley’s long 
legs, and quickly put a finger to 
her lips. 

“We’ve not got time for scenes 
like this,” Morr said roughly, “and 
in future you’re going to be kept 



1 Where is the Matterhorn? 

2 Who w'as the last of the 
purely English kings? 

3 What is the British hall mark 
for 18 carat gold? 

4 A funambulist is a sleep¬ 
walker, a jay-walker, or a 
rope-walker? 

5 Who said: “Soldier, thy need 
is greater than mine ”? 

6 Which came first, gas lighting 
or photography? 

7 Inclement weather means it is 
good, fair, or bad? 

8 Which English soccer player 
has won most international 
caps? 

Answers on page 12 


“Confinuingr" 


Thrills and mystery 
on the river 


MONDAY 
ADVENTURE 

- - hy John Pudney - 


under lock and key. I am simply 
going to take you to ygur father 
now because he’s making such a 
fuss about seeing you that he won’t 
get on with his job.” He urged 
her forward towards the dais. 

Fred and Dudley crawled cauti¬ 
ously from under the table as 
Annabel and Morr began to 
descend the steps at the back of 
the dais. Before she disappeared 
from view she beckoned them to 
follow. Fred and Dudley counted 
ten and then came out and ran to 
the steps. 

The first thing Fred noticed was 
the musty underwater sort of smell, 
so like that which came up the 
steps beneath the pavilion. But 
these steps were well lighted, 
although very old. They went 
down three shallow flights with 
landings, and arrived in a large 
circular hall with a vaulted ceiling. 
Out of it a number of passages led 
off in different directions. A 
smouldering cigarette end at the 
entrance to one told them where to 
go now. 

the end of this.passage they 
came out on the gallery c£ 
another circular chamber. Every¬ 
thing about the floor below them 
was brand-new. The gallery on 
the far side had been reinforced by 
means of steel girders,- from which 
various pulleys and other lifting 
tackle were suspended. Below the 
girders was a great hole with a 
ramp leading down. 

The place was lit by arc lights, 
and where the lights were brightest 
the professor stood beside some 
drawing boards covered with old 
parchments and drawing instru¬ 
ments. All this Fred and Dudley 
took in at a glance as they tiptoed 
into the gallery. Then they 
dropped to their knees behind the 
parapet, for the, professor was not 
alone. 

Annabel was facing her father 
across the drawing board. Neman 
and Morr stood beside them. 

Fred and Dudley went on all 
fours along that dusty gallery until 
they were almost over the heads of 
the people below. They heard 
Neman speaking: “The treasure 
belongs to Your Majesty. We 
have merely been acting as Your 
Majesty’s loyal servants.” 

• “My pop is Professor James 
Despard Hook,” Annabel’s voice 
broke in. “You’ve no right to say 
‘ Your Majesty.’ You know as well 
as I do that you only do it when 
he’s doped.” , 

Neman laughed. “I’m sure His 
Majesty will agree that this charm¬ 
ing, young daughter of his is for¬ 
getting herself. But Your Majesty 
was particularly anxious that she 
should be present while you 
worked over this evening’s plans.” 

“Ah, the plans!” murmured 
the king's voice vaguely. “My 
treasure! Now I think I have it 
all but that which was left in the 
special vault which nobody but 
my Lord Abbot ever saw.” 

“Yes, yes!” rang out Neman’s 


voice eagerly. “Let Your Majesty 
just point that out on these 
plans . , ,” 

JpRED gripped Dudley’s arm and 
made frantic signs towards a 
dimly-lit passage a few yards 
farther on from where they were 
crouching. Hunched up in this 
passage was the outline of another 
figure, listening intently to what 
was going on below. Inch by inch 
the shadow was edging towards 
them. 

Annabel was speaking again: 
“Don’t do it, Pop,” she was plead¬ 
ing. “Don’t tell these men! Wake 
up, Pop! This is not a film at all. 
These men are crooks. They have 
doped you. They . . .” Her voice 
broke off in a splutter. Somebody 
was gagging her. 

At that moment several things 
happened at once. With a full- 
throated roar the professor stopped 
acting the part of King John. 
“Leave go of my daughter, you 
blackguard!” he shoutedj aiming a 
heavy black ruler at Morr’s head. 
“You thought you’d got me doped 
once again, didn’t you? Well, this 
is the showdown. I’ve not touched 
the stuff. I’m myself again.” 

Fred saw him close with Morr, 
who had \gagged Annabel with his 
hand. He saw, too, that with those 
two thugs the professor had no 
chance at all. But before he could 
move, Dudley cried “Look out!” 

The dark figure came racing out 
of the passage. Dudley gave an 
exultant shout: “It’s Keith!” 

Keith was already up on the 
parapet. He stood there for a 
second, poised like a diver, then he 
leapt down towards the room 
below. 

His hands clasped , a chainhoist 
which hung from one of the 
girders. He swung on it like a 
trapeze; and as he swung back 
again he dropped onto- Neman’s 
shoulders. 

Fred and Dudley ran down the 
staircase. They found Neman and 
Keith struggling in a heap, while 
Morr, the professor, and Annabel 
were staggering locked together 
among the drawing boards. 

“I’ll take this one,” Dudley 
yelled, as he ran towards Keith and 
Neman. 

Fred was unlucky. Dodging out 
of the way of a - heavy drawing 
board as it crashed to the ground, 
he was knocked over by the pro¬ 
fessor, staggering back under a 
blow from Morr. Fred rolled over 
on the floor and grabbed at Morr’s 
feet, but not in time to prevent him 
from reaching an alarm switch. 
Bells began to jangle throughout 
the underground place. 

“Quick! He’s getting out a 
gun!” shouted Annabel. 

The professor, returning to the 
attack, seized Morr’s wrist, and the 
quick-repeating shots went off 
into the roof, shattering several of 
the lights. Fred tugged at the 
man’s feet and Morr went down. 

Neman had been fighting fiercely 


too, but Keith, his wrists still 
decorated with the remains of his 
handcuffs, held him down while 
Dudley bound the man’s arms and 
legs with telephone wire. 

Over the noise of the struggle 
they heard distant voices answer¬ 
ing the alarm bells. 

The professor had wrested Morr’s 
empty revolver out of his hand at 
last. Fred used Annabel's scarf to 
tie Morr’s legs, and the professor 
slipped off his kingly girdle to lash 
the man’s arms to his sides. 

“There’ll be dozens of them here 
in a minute,” cried Keith. “Let’s 
get out.” 

They heard footsteps as well as 
voices as they bolted up the stair¬ 
case towards the gallery. “Which 
way do we go?” called Annabel, 
who was first. 

“Down there—the \vay I came,” 
shouted Keith, overtaking the 
others and plunging intq_a passage. 
“Turn left now.” 

They turned left—only to rneet 
an iron door. “That was closed 
when the alarm went,” Keith 
muttered, worried. “We’ll have to 
go straight on.” 

Jt was uphill going, and Keith was 
as surprised as the others when 
it brought them out at the top of 
the quarry. 

Keith brought up the lift, and 
they piled in. Fred threw over the 
lever, and the cage went down. 

“I think I can hear one of the 
boats coming,” Annabel said, as 
the cage approached the bottom of 
the shaft. 

So with the sound of the ap¬ 
proaching coffin-boat growing 
louder, they all walked into our 
ambush. 

“It’s nice to see you,” said Uncle 
George, taking command, “ but 
there’s no time to talk now. We're 
in a tough spot.” 

To be continued 



Mcrnwss 

9. Cooking hints 

'J’he most important part of 
camp cooking is timing—to 
ensure that* food is properly 
cooked and all is ready at the 
same time. 

Prepare all food before cook¬ 
ing it, and wash your hands 
before you begig. 

Wash vegetables thoroughly, 
peel them and remove waste, do 
not overcrowd them in the billy, 
and barely cover them with 
water. Most vegetables take 
about 20 minutes to cook after 
being brought to the boil, but 
test them with a fork to make 
sure that they are' done. Green 
vegetables should be put into 
boiling water, and potatoes into 
cold. 

Meat for boiling should be 
washed,* cut up small, and put 
in cold water. Allow about 45 
minutes for each pound to cook. 

Vegetables and meat to be 
fried are best part-boiled first 
and then cooked over a slow, 
even fire—embers at one end 
of the fire are ideal for this. 

Keep food covered while 
cooking.^ 

Next week: General tips 



YOU can build 
this 

FIRE STATION 

WITH 



BRICK & MORTAR 
BUILOIHG KIT 

It enables you to build Garages. 
Houses, Railway Stations, Signal 
Boxes, or from your own Imagination, 
All railway models will fit “ O ” 
gauge scale. Buildings can be per¬ 
manent, or dismantled by merely 
soaking in water and the bricks 
used again and again. 

BRICKPLAYER KITS AT 28;6 AND 52/6 
ARE AVAILABLE FROM- GOOD TOY¬ 
SHOPS, HOBBY SHOPS, AND DEPART¬ 
MENTAL STORES. 

ACCESSORY PACKS 


No. 

Contents 

Price 

100 

100 FuH Size Bricks 

3 - 

101 

52 1-Bricks and 72 LBricks 

3/- 

102 

Gable and Peak Bricks 

3/- 

III 

Capping and Roof Tiling 

2/6 

1)2 

Concrete Roofing 

2/6 

114 

Bag of Brickplayer Cement 

1/3 

H5 

Roofing Cement 

9d. 

8107 

2 Ba^ Windows with 31 

Splay Ericks - - - 



METAL OR PLASTIC WINDOWS 
AND DOOR FRAMES 


FI F2 F3 F4 F6 F8 FlO 
8id. 6id. 7^d. 5d. 4d, 6d. T^d. 

8108 Sheets of Glazing If" X 6" (plastic) l^d. 

If your dealer cannot sut>ply, write for 
address of nearest stockist to 

J. W. SPEAR & SONS LTD. 

(Dept.C), ENFIELD, MIDDLESEX 



Can you do 


good turns 
at once ? 


Mother sometimes gives you an odd 
copper when you do a job for her and 
this is how you can turn one good turn 
into two and help the N.S.P.C.C. to 
help unhappy children. Save up these 
coppers and,when youVe collected 2 / 6 , 
send it in with the form below, which 
you should cut out and fill in. This wdll 
make you a member of the League of 
Pity, the Children’s Branch of the 
N.S.P.C.C. The League will then send 
you a Blue Bird Badge to keep and wear 
and, on loan, a Blue Egg in which to put 
your League savings. You can be sure 
that every penny you earn or collect 
will help the N.S.P.C.C. 
to make some poor, ill- 
treated boy or girl happy, j 
That’s a worthwhile 
' target, isn’t it ? 

--SEND THIS COUPON NOW-^ 

TO THE LEA COE OF PITT, VICTORY HOUSE, j 

IXICESTER SQUARE, W.C.2 j 

Please enrol me as a Member^ / enclose 1 

P.O. for 2 IS. ' I 

NAME--- i 

I 



ADDRESS . 


—PLEASE USE BLOCK CAPITALS, 
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AN “ALL INDIA-’ GIFT 

to our “ CKr:AP>:R THAN OriH'RS " AP¬ 

PROVAL SHEETS. The Bift contains FIVE. NICE stamps 
from INDIA (Three Lions). PAKISTAN. BHOPAL (lar^ti 
Pictorial), JAIPUR. TRAVANOORE (Provtsioital). 

ALL YOU HAVE TO DO TO OBTAIN THIS GRAND Oli’T, 
IS TO .SEND A POSTCARD. OIVINO FULL NAME AND 
ADDRESS, with words, ALI. INDIA CN.41. This will 
indicate to ns that you \vi.sJi to see an Approval sheet and 
promise to return sanve in 7 days, witli money for any 
purchased. No gifts sent without Approvals. 

OTHER ‘*ALL INDIA” BARGAIN OFFERS 
9 INDIA 1949 {Cat. 1/9) Gd. 7 INDIA 1949 Service 6d., 

6 BJIOPAL (Cat. 1/3) ed., 6 JAIPUR.{Cat. 5/5) 1/-, 10 
TEAVANCORE {Cat. 3/10) 6d„ 5 PAKISTAN Ist issue'6d., 

7 PAKISTAN (Pictorial) 6d., or the lot (Cat. value 15/-) 

for only 3/6. . 

I STAR IVIONSTRR PARCDI.. 

Contains a Princess Elizabeth Stamp Album, a King ; 
Edward VII Stamp Catalogue, a handy folding pocket 
case, and 50 _djf. BRITISH COLONIAL STAMPS 


(Cat, value 15/-) 


only ^ 


HARRY BURCESS&co.(?S), PEMBURY, KENT 


VICTORY STAMPS 


We offer the following unused sets; 
VS 25 Gambia 7d. 

VS 26 Gibraltar 6d. 

VS 27 Gilbert 


Ellieo Is. 7d. 
y.S 28 Gold Coast 8d. 
VS 29 Gt. Britain Sd. 
VS 30 Grenad.a 8d. 
VS 31 Hong KotJg3/3 
VS 32 Hyderabad 3d. 
VS 33 India 2/6 
VS 34 Jamaica 7d. 
VS 35 Kenya, Uganda, 
TanganyikaSd. 
VS 36 Leeward Is, 7d- 


VS 37 Malta 9d. 
V.S 38 ifaurifius 8d. 
VS 39 Montserrat 7d. 
VS 40 N. Zealand 3/6 
VS 41 Nigeria 9d. 
VS 42 Niue 2/- 

VS 43 N, Rhodesia 6d. 
VS 44 Nyasaland 6d. 
VS 45 Pitcairn Is. 8d. 
VS 46 St. Helena 8d. 
VS 47 St, Kitts- 

N'CVis 7d. 

VS 48 St. Lucia 7d. 


VS 65 Tlieabove24 sets for £1.4.0 (25-48 inc.). 

Cash wjtli order. Postage 3d. c.xtra. 
When ord'-ring please ask for a selection of 
our V/orld Famous^ Approval Sheets. 

ERRINGTON & M ARTIN 

(Dept. 573), South Hackney, London, 
P.9. England. EstahVshed ISHO. 



FREE I This magnificent stamp from France 
(the LINER PASTEUR) together with ships 
from CHILI and CHINA to all asking for 
Approvals and enclosing stamp for 

postage. 

BERKELEY STAMP GO. (C.N.), 

MEWTON, WEST KIRBY, CHESHIRE. 


64 = FREE 


► Here's a FREE Stamp ALBUM for yon. 

This magnificent offer is for one week 
► only, so send IMMEDIATELY. It is 

► the ideal album for beginners or for 
holding duplicates. Tlie cover is most 
^ attractively designed in TWO COLOUP.S. 

► there are 64 PAGES containing 120 
full-sized illustrations with spaces for 
^ new issues. It will hold over 1,200 
stamps INDEXED and contains much 
r useful inforniatiou. Ileincmber, supplies 
^ arc strictly limited, so scud TODAY for 

► . 

► 

► 


this absolutely FREE GIFT. Enclose 
6d for packing and postage and request 
our famous Approvals together with 
illustrated price list of albums, packets 
and sets. 


t LISBURN & TOWNSEND, i 

y LTD. ^ 

M^N). WEST KIRBY. WIRRALJ^ 

mr BUDDY’S! 

This is lOUR Stamp Store with another 

SENSATIONAL FREE OFFER'! 

(Issued July 26th) 

BRAND-NEW CANADA 
RED CROSS STAMP 
FREE!! 

With this magnlficenl Large bi-coloured new 
issue we are also giving FREE two sets de¬ 
picting Red Cross Nurses in action, bomb 
damage, liberation forces, etc. A unique offer 
you can’t afford to miss! Send 3d. postage 
and request our sensational KF.W Mint 
Colonial Approvals. 

BUDDY’S STAMP STORE 

(CN 4) PERTH, Scotland 




S ' - - . ^ . V- - 


QUEEN ELIZABETH 11 rnrr 

PORTRAIT GALLERY OF rKIllL 
5 HISTORICAL STAMPS (Illustrated) 

Inc. 1951 Canada Royal Visit. All Free to collectors 
asking to'sce our famous ‘Quality’ (discount) Approvals, 
pend 3d. to cover our postage and lists. If you wish, you 
may join “THE CODE STAMP CLUB,” Sub, 1/-. 
You receive Badge. Membership Card listing fine gifts and 
‘Quality’ Approvals monthly. (Gifts iucliide fuU-sizo 

Tweezers, etc. > WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP 

Dept. 84, Canterbury, Kent 


; Tk I 4^5 FREE! ] 

TONQA Jubilee pictorial and 
50 different Whole World—FREE! 

These stamps are catalogued at least 4/5, 
and will be sent to all, collectors asking 
to see my Discount Approvals and 
enclosing 2id. stamp for postage. 

K.V. FANTOZZI (Section CN), Hillside, Marton, 
Whitegale, Winsford, Cheshire. 


:SUPER OFFER! FREE!! 

^ Magnificent Triangular stamp from 

* Nicaragua issued 1947 depicting San 
^ Christobal Volcano, Abo grand set 

► from Italy, 10 1950 stamps depicting 

> provincial Arts and Crafts. Re^«t 

* Approvals. Enclose 2id. stamp,'pl^se. 

, R. POWELL (Dept. C.N.), 

»d9 Craigdale Rd., Romford, Essex. 




SUPER 

STAMP 

ALBUM 


The Golden Arrow Stamp 
Album contains space for 
1,575 of your stamps. If you 
already possess an album this 
one can be ideal for storing 
fi your swops. 

|| This beautifully fllustrated 
i| album is FREE to all collec- 
||j tors who send 6d. for postage 
and packing and ask to see a 
|| selection of our famous Ap¬ 
provals, Just fill in the 
coupon below & post now tO; 


iAVO^ ,, 

(Dept, 81), 

LOWESTOFT. 


HOW THE NAVY GOT 
ITS GROG 


The way in which a new word 
entered our language was recalled 
by the temporary disappearance 
from the National Maritime 
Museum, Greenwich, of a gold 
box. 

This was presented to.Admiral 
Edward Vernon in 1740, the same 
year in which this short, energetic 
sea-dog issued the order which 
earned him the nickname Old 
Grog. 

He was in command of a West 
Indies squadron operating against 
the Spaniards. Violence and 
drunkenness were rampant among 
the, crews owing to the daily issue 
of raw rum. Determined to end 
this state of affairs, Admiral 
Vernon sent an order to his cap¬ 
tains that each half-pint ration of 
rum was to be diluted with a quart 
of water. 

REFORMING ADMIRAL 

At first there was grumbling 
against this action, but its benefits 
were soon obvious. The efficiency 
of the fieet rapidly improved, and 
the Admiralty decided to extend 
the order throughout the Navy. 
Because the Admiral always wore 
a cloak made of grogram—silk and 
mohair—the ration was quickly 
dubbed “grog,” and the name has 
survived. 

Old Grog served in the Navy for 
nearly 50 years, and his frank 
tongue •sometimes involved him in 
trouble. , The system of press- 
ganging recruits was hotly con¬ 
demned by him, and he urged 
better pay and conditions for sea¬ 
men. 


The Admiral was an.M.P. for 12 
years, and in Parliament urged 
naval action against the Spaniards 
in the West Indies. The Govern¬ 
ment chose him to command thi.s 
attack, and with six warships he 
captured Portobello in 1739, losing 
only six men. 

Vernon’s force included a young 
surgeon’s mate named Tobias 
.Smollett, later to achieve literary 
fame. In his novel Roderick 
Random, Smollet vividly described 
this action. 

LINK WITH WASHINGTON 

Also with the expedition was a 
group of American colonists. One 
of these, Lawrence Washington, 
became friendly with Old Grog, 
and corresponded with him for 
years. 

Later, Lawrence’s young half- 
brother wished to enter the Navy, 
and although the facts have never 
been made clear, it was said that 
Admiral Vernon offered his sup¬ 
port. The boy’s mother, however, 
persuaded him to give up the idea 
in favour of military training at 
home, so the British Navy missed 
having as a midshipman the 
George Washington who was to 
become first President of the 
United States. 

Whether or not the Admiral was 
actually involved, Lawrence cer¬ 
tainly named a beautiful estate on 
the banks of the River Potomac 
after his admired friend. Mount 
Vernon in due course became the 
President’s home; so that Old 
Grog left his name on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 


NEW SfflP OF A FAMOUS LINE 

By the CN Shipping Correspondent 


The newest and fastest British 
India liner, Uganda, is now on her 
maiden voyage to East Africa. She 
is the 450th vessel to enter the ser¬ 
vice of this famous shipping com¬ 
pany, which did so much to open 
up East Africa. 

The B.I., as it is always known, 
was founded by a Scotsman, Sir 
William Mackinnon. In 1872 a 
service was opened between India 
and East Africa, calling at Zanzi¬ 
bar, later supplemented by a direct 
service from London to Mombasa 
and Zanzibar. 

So beneficial was the new steam¬ 
ship service that in 1877 the Sultan 
of Zanzibar offered Sir William a 
concession^ for 70 years of the 
customs and administration of the 
Dominions of Zanzibar, including 
the mainland territories on the east 
coast 'of Africa. But the Foreign 
Office would not agree, and Sir 
William was forced to refuse. This 
gave German traders their chance, 
and the outcome was German East 
z\frica. 

England, awake at last, in 1887 
permitted Sir William to accept a 
concession over the Sultan’s main¬ 
land territory, which eventually 
became the Kenya Protectorate. 

British India vessels have taken 
part in many interesting links with 
Africa. Stanley, on his expedition 
to find Livingstone, travelled out 
in the B.I ship Madura, and on 
setting off up the Congo valley 


wrote that “the expedition was in 
suclj an overfed condition after the 
glorious plenty on board the 
Madura that they straggled in the 
most disheartening manner.” 

The Uganda, which is the 65th 
vessel to be built for B.I. at Barclay 
Curie's shipyard on the Clyde, has 
accommodation for 300 passengers, 
and nearly 400,000 cubic feet of 
cargo space. 

At 14,430 tons, she is just four 
tons smaller than her sister, the 
Kenya, which entered service last 
year, but at 19.25 knots she is 
slightly faster. Her steam turbines, 
dri vine twin screws, develop 
11,200'^ h.p. 

An interesting point is that her 
funnel is 32 feet taller than the 
Kenya’s—an instance of the latest 
reversion to a larger smokestack. 

She brings the present number of 
ships with the famous black funnel 
with two white bands to 65. B.I. 
ships serve over half a hundred 
routes and call at almost every port 
in the East. 


PUMPED-UP BUMPERS 

A tyre is not the only part of a 
car which can get a puncture in 
these days. 

A new fashion of car. manu¬ 
facturers is pneumatic over-riders 
for the bumpers. These cushion 
the shock of minor collisions and 
prevent much damage. 


The ChUdrcn's Newsfy^ljer, August V, ]952 



Mr. Pickwick rides out 

James Hay ter, 'vvlio plays the 
part of Mr. Pickwick in a new film, 
rides through a London street in 
an early 19th-century cab. 


A CENTURY OF 
FLORINS 

Decimal experiment 

Britain’s silver florin is just 100 
years old as legal tender. It was in 
1852 that this handy coin was first 
issued in ofiicial form, and quickly 
became popular. 

Had it not been for a surprising 
error, however, this centenary 
might have taken place three years 
ago, for in 1849 a florin was actu¬ 
ally issued as an experiment. 

An outcry arose, not because 
people disliked the coin, hut 
because the customary D.G. (Dei 
gratia—by the grace of God) had 
been omitted after Queen Victoria’s 
name. Absurd rumours spread, 
among them a whisper that the 
Master of the Mint was a rebel 
who had refused to insert this 
traditional title! 

It was because of this lapse that 
the coin was dubbed “the graceless 
florin.” Naturally, it had to be 
withdrawn, and three years passed 
before the genuine florin reached 
the pockets of Britons. 

The approved coin was interest¬ 
ing in another way, for it depicted 
the Queen wearing a crown. No 
legal tender had borne this decora¬ 
tion for about two centuries. 

TENTH OF A POUND 

An even more interesting fact 
was that the new florin was in- 
inscribed One-tenth of a pound. 
This was a hint of the real purpose 
of the issue, for it had been 
approved by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer after widespread urging 
of a decimal system for, Britain. In 
1847 Sir John Bowring had moved 
a motion in Parliament to this 
effect, and the Government agreed 
to make one experiment. 

Names were sought for the new 
coin, and two well to the fore were 
“decime” and “decade.” But the 
authorities rejected these, and de¬ 
cided that “florin” was more suit¬ 
able. A gold coin of this name 
had first been issued in Florence 
six centuries earlier, and had be¬ 
come a great trading currency in 
the Mediterranean countries. 

Britain’s florin has remained as a 
valuable part of our small change, 
even if it has never fulfilled its 
sponsors’ aim of giving us a 
decimal coinage system. 
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The Children's Newspaper, August 9, I9S2 

No. 6 of a New Series of € N Competitions 



2 BICYCLES 

TOBEWONI 



10 Ten-Shillingf Notes for Runners-Up ! 


'piTERE are a lot of mistakes in 'the picture below of a scene on the 
London-Dover road. For example you would not find pears growing 
on the same tree as apples. That is one . mistake with which to start 
the list we want you to make of things that are wrong in the picture. 
It is worth spending a little time on this because there are two Bicycles— 
one for a boy, one for a girl—as prizes for the largest correct lists, and an 
additional ten prizes of los. notes for other good entries. 

Just write down all the mistakes you can find neatly on a postcard 
or piece of paper. When you have finished, add your name, age and 
address, and ask an adult to sign your work as unaided. You must 
also stick or pin a CN token—one is printed at the foot of the back 
page of this issue—to your entry before posting it to : 


C N Competition No. 6, 

3, Pilgrim Street, 

London, E.C.4 (Comp.). 

Entries must arrive by Tue.sday, August 19 , the closing date. All 
readers under 17 in Great Britain, Ireland and the Channel Islands may 
enter and the Editor's decision is final. 

In the event of a tic or ties age and neatness will be taken into 
consideration. 



STAMP NEWS 

Jt has been claimed in Austria 
that Britain’s 1840 issue was not 
the first adhesive postage stamp in 
the world. A recently-discovered 
letter addressed from Spittal to 
Klagenfurt, dated 1839, has been 
pronounced genuine. As yet, the 
stamped cover has net been sub¬ 
mitted for examination by an 
independent international body. 

This stamp is being issued by 
the United States next month 

Personalities to be commemor¬ 
ated by stamps include Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore, the Indian 
poet, and August Nikolaus Otto, 
German inventor of a gas engine. 
NEW French stamp depicts the 
Abbey of Sainte-Croix de 
Poitiers and commemorates the 
1400th anniversary of jts founda¬ 
tion in the year 551 by Queen 
Radegunde of Thuringia. 


MOTLEY NOT WHAT 
IT WAS 

So accustomed are we to seeing 
Shakespeare’s witty fools on the 
stage dressed in gay, parti-coloured 
motley. jerkins, tight, long stock¬ 
ings, and three-peaked cap and 
bells, that it comes as a surprise to 
learn that our way of dressing the 
fools is quite wrong, 'and very 
different from Shakespeare’s 
method. 

Dr. Leslie Hotson tells us in his 
new book, Shakespeare’s Motley 
■ (Hart-Davis, 21s.), that the v 7 ord 
“motley” in Elizabethan days was 
Ifie name of a rough woollen cloth 
often used for making saddle- 
covers, soldiers’ cassocks, and the 
long coats worn by idiots or stage 
fools. 

According to Dr. Hotson, 
Shakespeare’s Touchstone or Feste, 
if they were to be authentically 
dressed,' would wear an ankle- 
length petticoat, an outer coat of 
rough, drab-coloured “motley” 
material, and a round hat adorned 
with a tuft of feathers or an imita¬ 
tion cock's comb. No doubt the 
Elizabethan expression “feather- 
pated fellow ” derives from the 
fool’s feathered hat. 


SPORTS SHORTS 


Johnny Leach and Richard Berg¬ 
man completed their recent tour 
of Japan with a victory over a team 
representing all-Japan. The British 
table-tennis pair were unbeaten in 
their 15 matches. 

(^Jharles Moore, the American 
400-metres hurdler who won 
the Olympic event at Helsinki, is 
known affectionately as The Kan¬ 
garoo Man. When he was a small 
boy he broke a leg, and ligatures 
from the hind leg of a kangaroo 
were used by the doctors to hasten 
his full recovery. 

Peter Dawson,, a 13-year-old 
pupil of Castleford Grammar 
School, Yorkshire, recently gave a 
remarkable performance in the 
school sports. He entered nine 
events, and not only won them all, 
but broke school records in eight 
of them. Peter also plays in the 
school’s junior cricket, Rugby, and 
soccer teams. 

Another fine athlete is 13J-year- 
old Rory Nicholas of Winbury 
School, Maidenhead, who recently 
entered six events at his school 
sports, and won all six. 


A seven-year-old girl has gained 
a swimming proficiency certi¬ 
ficate issued by the West Ham 
Schools for the quarter-mile. She 
is Geraldine Prior, of the St. 
Helen’s Infants School, and is the 
youngest winner of the award, 
Geraldine has already joined the 
Plaistow United Swimming Club, 
which has produced so many 
English champions. 

pAusTO Coppi, of Italy, one of the 
world’s greatest distance 
cyclists, recently added to his long 
list of honours by winning the 
gruelling Tour de France. He 
pedalled the 3000-mile road course 
in just under 152 hours, one-and-a- 
half hours.faster than the second 
man. 

^^hen Bert and John Wardrop, 
the well-known Motherwell 
swimming twins, are demobilised 
from the R.A.F. they hope to enter 
an American University, where, 
with expert coaching, they may 
step up into world class as swim¬ 
mers. John Wardrop now holds 
the British quarter, half, and one- 
mile titles. 


Soccei’ on the Sands 

Many years ago the soccer match for the Ramsgate Sands 
Regatta Trophy was held on the beach, hut this year it was 
revived and took place on the Goodwin Sands. Here we 
see the game in progress. 



goNs V. Fathers cricket matches 
are often held at schools, but 
Westminster College, Westcliff, 
Essex, recently staged a Sons v. 
Mothers match. The boys scored 
70 for seven wickets declared, and 
the Mothers were all out for 35, 

Prom mid-September until the 
spring five L.C.C. sports 
grounds will be floodlit for two 
hours every week night. Four of 
the grounds will be for football 
and one for netball. Already most 
of the pitches have been booked 
until the spring. 


Phe Royal Sovereign lightship is 
anchored some eight miles off 
Eastbourne, so the surprise of the 
keepers can be imagined when a 
swimmer recently “dropped in for 
tea”! He was 26-year-old Victor 
Birkett, of Eastbourne, who was 
training for his cross-Channel swim 
next Tuesday. 

^EXT month the Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Rugby Club is off to tour 
Japan. They will play seven 
matches against university teams 
and one game against a representa¬ 
tive Japanese team. 


BOWMEN SEEK THE SCORTON ARROW 


This Saturday the bowmen of 
modern England will compete at 
Harrogate, Yorkshire, in the 244th 
contest for the famous Scorton 
Arrow. The Lieutenant of 
Archers, clad in the . traditional 
Lincoln green, will blow his silver 
horn, and the keen contest will be 
opened. 

The first competition, held in 
1673 for “Ye Antient Scorton 
Silver Arrow ” was at Scorton-on- 
Swale, Yorkshire, and was started 
to preserve the sport of archery, 
which was in danger' of dying out 


owing to the introduction of fire¬ 
arms. 

Last year’s winner was Mr. 
Frank Newbould of Knares- 
borough, Yorkshire, and as the 
“Captain of the Arrow” he had 
choice of venue for this year’s 
event, selecting the wide expanse 
of Harrogate’s West Park Stray as 
an ideal location. 

Four years ago the Scorton 
Arrow was won by Michael Leach, 
a 13-year-old Manchester school¬ 
boy and the youngest competitor 
ever to win the event. 
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On rolls IK'S J'Of 

u 


5 yAROS ON SAf£ 
RiHUABU PLAWe I 
oispeNseAs.... I 


NOW SEND IN 
WUR iO£A AND WIN 

Sand an original use with tmlolycortl- 
toardcOre toSPSBOfIX Cbmpatition 
35 RaChbone Pi, iV / by AUG3/ 


i250 


FREE! 


MOKACO 1951 
HOLY YEAR 


This really beauitfu! COMMEMORATIVE 
SET will be. sent ABSOLUTELY FREE 



to appli¬ 
cants tor 
our FAM¬ 
OUS DIS- 
COUNT 
APPROV¬ 
ALS en¬ 
closing 2|d. 
postage. 


L. E. THOMPSON 

(CN)j 2 Western Gardens, London,W.5 


tOOO STAMPS 6/6 

ALL DIFFERENT. NO GREAT BRITAIN 
500, 3/-. 250, 1/6. lOO, 9d. . 

BR. EMPIRE: 100, 1/3; 200, 3/3; 
300,6/6. TRIANGTJLARS : 10. 1/6; 25,' 
4/6; 50, lO/-. RAILWAY ENGINES; 
15, 1/3; 25, 2/3; 50. 5/6. FLAGS: 10, 
1/3; 25. 2/9. MAPS: 10, 1/3; 25. 2/9. 
SHIPS: 10, 1/-; 25, 2/3. AIRMAILS: 
25, 1/6. Postage2id.extra. Approvals 
aod Catalogue of stamp bargains on request. 
S. TATLOW & SONS 
Eckington, SBeflield. 


THIS IS GOOD!! 

Glorious DANISH stamp showing 
GALLEON, superb FLOW'ER stamp from 
TIMOR, 1948 GERMAN Hanover Fair 
Set COMPLETE, new multi-coloured 
FRANCE, giant SAN MARINO, and 
out-of-lbe-way stamps from Greece, 
Russia and Persia!! AH FREE to 
Approval applicants ! 1 Enclose 2^d. stamp. 

MODERNWAY STAMPS (036) 

41 Waldens Pk.Rd,, HorscII, Woking, Surrey 

► MATCH-BOX LABELS j 

k ON APPROVAL j 

^ Hundreds of different labels from wbicb ^ 
w to choose. Labels are mounted in books ^ 
r to help in checking against your collec- ^ 
r tion. Each book contains 84 different ^ 
^ labels priced at 2dl and 3d. each.' Why v 
k not send 3d, in stamps for an Approval ^ 
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JACKO’S PENNY-FARTHING PICNIC 


THE VEUY IDEA 

milliner was showing her 
choicest creations. “Here is a 
very smart hat. Madam,” she said. 
“It would suit you perfectly.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t possibly wear 
that,” cried the customer, “it looks 
far too much like a hat.” 

Hidden places 

J]^/£y first’s a word which rheans to 
stay. 

My next’s a place where streams 
are crossed. 

My whole is found in Devon, 
where, 

A fine bridge spans the Torridge 
there. 

Answer next week 

SPOT THE CRICKETERS 
Muddled up in this dratcing are the 
names of six county cricketers ? Can 
you find (hem ? 



The Jacko family had decided to have a picnic on the beach. But who 
was to carry the picnic basket'?- “Don’t worry,” Jacko said stoutly, 
“leave that to us. We’II get some transport and bring it on later.” Down 
on the beach, lunch-timc arrlvccT—but not Jacko. Then there were cries 
of: “ Here wc arc at last,” and racing down the hill came Jacko with Cliimp, 
Baby, Bouncer—and thc^piciiic ha.sket—on an old penny-farthing bicycle, 
the only transport he had been able to get ! 



iu aud out 

He swirled his net around 


the 


pool. 

And thus a shrimp did win. 

He struck a rock, the shrimp fell 
out 

As he, poor chap, fell in. 


SAMSON’S RIDDLE 
g/VMSON offered a big prize to the 
solver of this riddle: “Out of 
the eater came forth meat, and out 
of the strong came forth sweet¬ 
ness.” Do you know the answer? 

'uoij V Jo dsoDiuo in qLuo.j<ouOii y 

Double meaning 

The missing words are pro¬ 
nounced the same, but have 
different meanings. What are they ': 

rusty-was old and blunt, 

Jim sweated in the sun. 

He-a hedgeliog in the grass. 

And thought, “Well this is fun,” 




& 


CHAIN QUIZ 

Solutions to the following clues 
are linked, the last two letters of 
the first answer being the first two 
of the second, and so on. 

1. Capital of Hungary, really 
two cities' lying one on each side 
of the Danube ; one of these was a 
Roman camp, 

2. Prehistoric religious structure 
near Amesbury, Wiltshire; the 
inner circle of “ bluestones ” were 
brought 200 miles, from Pem¬ 
brokeshire, 

3. English composer (1862-1936); 
first made his name with incidental 
music to Henry VIII; and became 
a very popular composer of light 
opera. 

4. Group of insects of which 
about 2000 species are known ; they 
live in "highly-organised communi¬ 
ties and are know’n for their 
industry and co-operation. 

Answer next week 
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Riddle in rhyme 

riAYFCL goat might be my 
first. 

My second can be won and sold. 
My , whole's a lovely summer 
flower. 

Which burnishes the fields with 
gold." 

Answer next week 

COUNTRYSIDE FLOWERS 

^HE lovely,' round, white flowers 
of the burnet rose grow on low 
bushes, generally on dry heaths or 
where the soil is chalky or. sandy. 

The main 
stems arc of a 
purplish - red 
colour, and 
covered ' with 
sharp, straight 
spines of vari¬ 
ous lengths. 
The small 
oval leaflets 
grow in pairs, 
with an odd 
one at the end of the stalk. 

When the fl'owers have withered 
the sepals do not turn back, and 
can still be seen in the autumn at 
the top of the dark round hips. 


Crossword Puzzle 

READING ACROSS. I Stop. 4 
Quiet. 8 Day before. 9 Stick. 10 
Maxim, 12 Possesses. 13 Geo¬ 
metrical symbol. 14 Old Irish 
language. 16 Fate. 20 Cancel cor¬ 
rection. 21 Roman copper coin. 

23 Advertisements. 25 Respond. 

27 Flics high. 29 for what reason? 

30 Open doors with these. 31 
Garden party. 

READING DOWN. 1 Plant used 
in rope-making. 2 Elude, 3 Allow. 

4 Chartered Accountant. . 5 Pale. 

6 Lawn Tennis Association. 7 Un¬ 
tidiness. 9 Carriers. 11 Try. 15 
Ground on which building stands. 

.17 Composition. 18 Sailing vessel. 

19 Wooden container. 22 Swelling 
on eyelid. 24 Female deer. 26 
Wonder. 28 Royal Society. 

Dampening thought 

^IGHED a shipwrecked old sea- 
dog named Brandon : 

*‘This sandbank Til have to 
abandon. 

For what I surmise is, 

Thai when the tide rises. 

There'll only he M'atcr to stand on.'" 

SAMMY SIMPLE 

“Don’t trust him,” said Sammy 
with a frown, “he is a fellow 
who^ will pat you on the back to 
your face and laugli in your face 
behind your back.” 

YOUNG QUIZ—answers 

1 In the Pennine Alps, Switzerland. 

■ 2 Edward the Confessor. 

3 A crown. 

4 A rope-walker. 

5 Sir Philip Sidney, at the Battle of 
Zutphen. 

6 Gas lighting, a practical demonstra¬ 
tion being given by William Mur¬ 
dock in 1779. Photography came 
some 50 years later. 

7 Bad. 

8 Billy Wright, with 43. 



Answer next week 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

A FEATHERED FISHER.—The 
bird swam low in the waves, the 
beak tilted upwards. Its dark brown 
and black plumage had a purplish- 
green sheen, and its checks were 
white. 

Suddenly it dived, remaining so 
long underwater that Don w'as 
quite relieved when it reappeared 
with a struggling fish in its beak. 

“It was a huge bird, three feet 
long,” Don told Farmer Gray. 

“A cormorant,” replied the 
farmer. “They are wonderful 
swimmers and can also remain 
beneath the water for a consider¬ 
able time, which enables them to 
capture fish and eels. They arc 
particularly fond of the latter.” 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

Ants everywhere. Anticipate, antagonist, 
Antarctic, antiseptic, antennae, antrceJeiit 
Riddle-njy-town. Wick 
Chain quiz. Joan, Ankara, Ravenna, Natal, 
Jumbled resorts. Hunstanton, Yarinoiith, 
Torquay, Easthourne, Southport, Southeud 
Newquay, l.landndiio 


HOLIDAY CAMERAS 



Thisstreaiiiliiicd "rained finislicd 
camera taking first-class snaps 
Using normal Kodak or Ilford, 
etc., films. Has gonuine fine 
polished lenses rnsuriuj clear 
cut detail. A fixed focus which 
enables anyone without ex¬ 
perience to take good photos 
straight away. 10/6, post, 
etc., 7d. 8 exposure roll films 
2/5 extra. 


MICROSCOPE 

40 TIMES OfQ 

MAGNIFICATION 

Post 6d. 



Hidden worlds 
before your eyes. See the 
my.stery of animalcule in 
stagnant water, blood cells 
in tadoples, bacteria, even . 

A BEE’S KNEES. Study 
doth, seeds, stamps, or 
examine any article of in¬ 
terest microscopically. 

HEADQUARTER &, GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CN32), 196-200 Cold. 
harbour Eane, Loughborough Junction, London. S.E.5. Open all Sat. 1 p.m. Wed. 


NEW DAY AND NIQHT 
GERMAN 

VISLANDER, 

Naval Taper/ 

Model 
Sent for 

7/6 

Cash Price* 

55/- 

Full size Binocular made with 
tbo famous German liglib 
alloy, making it a portable, 
popular weiglit. Adjustable 
to {'jc width. Powerful lenses 
X approx. 40inm. object lenses, 
centre focus. Height 6 in., width 
5 in. Balance 7/- monthly. 
Saddler-made case, 

I'lTc J.ists of other Binoculars, 
Tent-f, n'atches. Clothing, etc. 
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RADIO FOR BOYS 


Send stamped, addressed envelope 
for free constructional details of 

SUPER CRYSTAL SET. and 
components price list. 

R.E.P. Ltd-, 

33 Much Park Street, Coventry 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 
Send 2\d. stamp for Price List, 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

{Dept. CN), 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 


ODdEaeBDCSOiT* 

CRICKET FROM FIELD TO TABLE 
All the pleasure of a real game 
H Exclusive Features 

•Vp. NON-SLIP PITCH with unique 

A batting device, mov¬ 
able BATSMEN to record 
runs. Improved SELF- 
BALANCING FIELDERS. 

Cricket rules adapted. 
Varied Bowling, L.B.W., 
Run-Out, Catches, etc. 
Send 3d, stamp for details. 
Price 18/H. 

Part Post 7d. extras 
Another “ORIGINAL GAME” by the 
INVENTORS OF “NEWFOOTY” 

W. L. KEELIKC & SONS r"c'r9 

Dept. C, Rice Lane, Liverpool, 9 



BOYS!! YOU SHOULD HAVE THESE for YOUR HOLIDAY 

DON’T WAIT. BUY NOW! 

A ★ 



New Light W e i g Ii t 
HAVERSACKS. Sizes 
II"' X 9 " X 3r- Use¬ 
ful for campers and 
Scouts. 

OUR PRICE 0/A 

Post and Pkg. qd. 

CLAUDE RYE LTD. 



JACK KNIVES. New store 
soiled. Blade, Tin Opener, & 
Spike. The real Scouts knife. 
Lvery boy should have one 
of these in his pocket. 

OUR PRICE ft/ft 
Post & Pkg. 6d. Z'O 


NEW BRITISH LIFE 
BELTS. Has}' to blow 
up. , Just the thing for 
the seaside or the swim¬ 
ming baths. ' 

OUR PRICE OfA 
Post and Pkg. i/- 


(DEPT. C.N.), 895-921 FULHAM RD., LONDON, S.W.6 
RENOWN 6174 (20 lines) 





















































































